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The United States 
Independent Tele - 
phone ‘Association on 
August 18, submitted 
Re- 


covery Administration at Washington, D. 


to the National 


C, a National Industrial Recovery Code 
ior Independent telephone companies 
which was accompanied by a letter of 
application for substitution of certain 
sections of the code submitted for certain 
paragraphs of the President's Reemploy- 
ment Agreement. 

As the application forms for describing 
the Independent group and the national 
association do not enable the association to 
present a complete picture of the Indepen- 
dent telephone situation, another letter gave 
information regarding the Independent in- 
dustry. 

The Independent telephone companies, it 
was explained, are those companies not 
owned by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. or one of its subsidiaries. None 
of these companies operates exchanges in 
cities of over 300,000 population. The In- 
dependent companies are dependent largely 
upon their exchange revenues, as the inter- 
state long distance lines and the majority 
of the intrastate toll line are owned and 
controlled by the companies of the Bell 
group. 

e+ « @ 

On account of this situation and because 
the Independent exchanges are obliged to 
depend upon their own resources and are 
not able to augment their income by 


amount of toll revenues that 


the 
accrues to 
the Bel! companies, it should be apparent 


that there is a definite distinction between 





CODE FOR INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES SUBMITTED ly 


the two groups and that the Independent 
group does not operate under as advan- 
tageous conditions as the companies under 
the Bell group. 

In the code submitted by the Independent 
xroup no different treatment is asked for 
the larger Independent companies than is 
accorded companies of the Bell group in 
the same class. For the smaller exchanges 


a slightly different treatment is asked, 

based upon the ability of these smaller 

companies to meet the conditions imposed. 
* ok x * 

It is pointed out that of the 3,700,000 
telephones being served January 1, 1933, 
by the Independent group companies, ap- 
proximately 900,000 were so-called “service 


stations.” 


These are owned by farmers 
individually, or cooperative line companies 
ot which according to the report of the 
Census Bureau for 1927, there were more 
than 50,000 at that time. These service 
station owners employ no workmen or op- 
erators but receive their switching service 
from commercial companies or in some 
cases from switchboard associations owned 
hy these line companies, the switchboard 
associations being the only employer. 

Of the remaining 2,800,000 telephones of 
the Independent group, 70 per cent is 
served by companies that are members of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. 

The letter points out that the United 


States Independent Telephone Association 





for many years has 
endeavored to build 
its membership main- 
from the larger 

companies which 
have a more-direct interest in national 
matters, leaving to the state associations 
the contacts with the smaller organizations. 

In order to meet the present situation, 
the national association has provided that 
any Independent company having less than 
$50,000 annual revenues, which can qual- 
ify as an Independent telephone company 
for membership in the national association 
and which is a member of the state asso- 
ciation, may automatically become a mem- 
ber of the national association without 
payment of dues other than to the state 
association, 

ok * *K + 

In the code submitted to the National Re- 
covery Administration, it is explained that 
the companies of the Independent telephone 
industry “are required to furnish reason- 
ably efficient and sufficient telephone service 
night and day and to furnish such service 
at rates which generally are fixed by com- 
missions or municipalities and under rules, 
regulations and practices fixed by such 
bodies, which rates cannot be increased or 
such rules, regulations and practices modi- 
fied, without action of such regulatory bod- 
ies or courts.” 

The code has been adopted by the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
for its members who have agreed to it, 
and for all other Independent companies, 
whether or not members of the association, 
who accept the provisions thereof. 


This code which may become applicable 
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to more than 5,000 small companies oper- 


ating more than 10,000 exchanges, has 
been adopted with due regard for the re- 
quirements of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act that no code may contain pro- 
visions which might “oppress small enter- 
prises” and that the President may differ- 
entiate in the matter of wages and hours 
“according to the locality of employment.” 

The code for the Independent telephone 
companies follows generally the code and 
substitutions embodied in the code for the 
Bell System companies, which modifica- 
tions of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement were approved on August 12 
pending a hearing on the permanent code. 
The Bell companies’ code was published 
TELEPHONY of 


in full in August 19. 


TELEPHONY 


In the Independent code, the classitica- 
tions of exchanges is made according to 
company-owned telephones. It is provided 
that in the larger Independent exchanges 
the companies shall not work any employe 
for more than 40 hours in any one week. 
In the smaller exchanges of 7,500 or less 
company-owned telephones, the companies 
shall not work any employe longer than 
the normal work week in effect at such 
exchanges on July 1, 1933, and in no case 
for more than an average of 48 hours per 
week in any 90-day period. 

These maximum hours, however, in ad- 
dition to other specified exceptions, do not 
apply to small exchanges where the serv- 
icc does not require more than two switch- 


board operators on duty at any one time. 
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Employes engaged in night work may be 
subject to call at any time for a night- 
time period of 12 hours, but shall not be 
required to perform actual work in excess 
of the maximum hours of work whicl: are 
specifically provided for. 

In exchanges serving from 1,001 to 7,500 
owned-telephones, the companies shall in- 
crease the wages paid on July 1, 1933, by 
not less than 20 per cent; and in exchanges 
serving 1,000 or less company-owned tele- 
phones, the increase is to be not less than 
10 per cent, provided in either case that 
the increase shall not require wages in 
excess of $12.00 per week. 

The code as published on the following 
pages is not effective until it is accepted 


by the National Recovery Administration. 


Code for Independent Group Submitted 


Texts of Letter of Transmittal, Application for Substitutions for Parts of Presi- 
dent's Re-employment Agreement and National Industrial Recovery Code 
for Independent Telephone Companies—Code Not Effective Until Accepted 


A National Industrial Recovery ccde for 
Independent telephone companies was sub- 
mitted by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association to the National Re- 
covery Administration in Washington on 
August 18. With the code was an applica- 
tion for substitutions of sections four to 
eight inclusive for paragraphs two to seven 
inclusive of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement. 

Up to the time of going to press with 
this issue of TELEPHONY on Thursday, a 
day late, the code had not been accepted, 
but approval was expected soon. 

This code, or rather modification of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement, is 
the result of a month’s work by officials of 
the national association in cooperation with 
the state associations and through them 
with. the operating companies. It repre- 
sents the efforts of the Independent tele- 
phone industry to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent and the National Industrial Adminis- 
tration to raise wages and increase employ- 
ment under the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

The code was submitted by the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
on behalf of its members and other Inde- 
pendent telephone companies which may de- 
sire to become parties to it. As was stated 
in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY the In- 
dependent companies have three choices as 
regards the NRA: 

They may sign the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement without any modilications ; 
sign the substitute code as prepared by the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation; sign nothing and maintain present 
hours and wages. 


The letter of transmittal, the application 
for substitutions, and the code submitted 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association follow in full text in 
the order named. 

k * Ok 
Letter of Transmittal. 
Chicago, August 17, 1933. 
National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

With the consent and approval of the 
board of directors of this association and 
by direct action of the executive committee 
of the association, with this letter there is 
filed : 

(1) Eight (8) copies of a code adopted 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association for the companies of the 
Independent telephone group. 

(2) Two (2) copies of the constitution 
and by-laws.of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 

(3) Two (2) copies of the application 
form. 

(4) Two (2) copies of the request for 
substitution of certain sections of the code 
submitted for certain paragraphs of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. 

Inasmuch as the application forms for 
describing the Independent group and the 
association do not enable the association to 
present a complete picture of the Independ- 
ent telephone situation, we desire to add 
the following: 

The Independent telephone companies 
are those companies not owned by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., or 
one of its subsidiaries. None of these com- 
panies operates exchanges in cities of over 


300,000 population. The Independent com- 
panies are dependent largely upon their ex- 
change revenues, as the interstate long dis- 
tance lines and the majority of the intra- 
state toll lines are owned and controlled by 
the companies of the Bell group. 

On account of this situation and because 
the Independent exchanges are obliged to 
depend upon their own resources and are 
not able to augment their income by the 
amount of toll revenues that accrues to 
the Bell companies, it should be apparent 
that there is a definite distinction between 
the two groups and that the Independent 
group does not operate under as advan- 
tageous conditions as the companies under 
the Bell group. 

In the code that is filed herewith, no dif- 
ferent treatment is asked for the larger 
Independent companies than is accorded 
the companies of the Bell group in the same 
class. This covers the exchanges in classes 
1, 2, 3, and 4. For the smaller exchanges, 
we are asking a slightly different treat- 
ment, basing it upon the ability of these 
smaller companies to meet the conditions 
imposed. 

On January 1, 1931, there were approxi- 
mately 4,600,000 Independent telephones. 
From January 1, 1931, to January 1, 1933, 
900,000 of these telephones were discon- 
tinued due to the so-called depression. This 
shrinkage has continued through 1933, but 
no exact statistics are available, so Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, figures are used. 

Of the 3,700,000 telephones being served 
January 1, 1933, approximately 900,000 were 
so-called “service stations,” owned by farm- 
ers individually or cooperative line com 
panies of which, according to the report of 
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August 26, 1933. 


the Census Bureau for 1927, there were 
over 50,000 at that time. 

These service-station owners employ no 
workmen or operators, but receive their 
switching service from commercial com- 
panies, or in some cases from switchboard 
associations owned by these line companies, 
the switchboard associations being the only 
employer. Of the remaining 2,800,000 tele- 
phones, 70 per cent are served by companies 
that are members of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

The Independent telephone companies on 
January 1 of this year numbered 6,239, 
operating 14,000 exchanges. These ex- 
changes are distributed as follows: 


Alabama ....... 91 Nevada ........ 11 
ROME 6. css oie 5 New Hampshire . 31 
Arkansas ....... 83 New Jersey ..... ’ 
Galfornia ...... 90 New Mexico.... 13 
Colorado ....... 57 New York......222 
Connecticut ..... 4 North Carolina... 90 
ae 26 North Dakota...254 
ee eee eee 270 
Ere 33 Oklahoma ...... 224 
Sarre i 110 
ere Sere 352 Pennsylvania ...239 
Ds cara 466 Rhode Island.... 1 
NR ies a ate 390 South Carolina... 63 
Kentucky ...... 96 South Dakota.. .201 
Louisiana ...... 18 Tennessee ...... 115 
I a asa Jarrah re 389 
Maryland ....... a 17 
Massachusetts .. 5 Vermont ....... 34 
Michigan ....... 147 Virginia ........ 130 
Minnesota ...... 302 Washington ....102 
Mississippi ...... 8 West Virginia... 85 
Missouri ........300 Wisconsin ...... 336 
Montana ....... 57 Wyoming ...... 42 
Nebraska ....... 160 


Of these, 5,825 companies were serving 
less than 1,000 telephones; 295 were serv- 
ing between 1,000 and 5,000 telephones ; 68 
were serving between 5,000 and 10,000 tele- 
phones; and 52 were serving over 10,000 
telephones. Of the 5,825 serving less than 
1,000 telephones, 5,072 were serving less 
than 500 telephones. 

Of the exchanges served by those com- 
panies having over 1,000 telephones, there 
were none in class 1; two in class 2; three 
in class 3; 21 in class 4, and 361 in class 5 
of the code. This leaves over 13,000 ex- 
changes owned by companies in class 6. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, as stated in the code, is 
an Organization not for profit, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois. This 
association, under its present name, has 
heen in existence for 18 years. 

The first of its predecessor associations 
Was organized in 1897. Through changes 
in name and the consolidating of all simi- 
lar organizations, there has been a continu- 
ous national organization for the Independ- 
ent telephone companies. 

_The association maintains offices at 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., and 
1119 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. From the Washington office it han- 
dles matters for its member companies in 
connection with Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission rulings and proceedings (all tele- 
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phone companies being under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion). From the Washington office also the 
association acts for its members in con- 
nection with income tax settlements and in 
all other matters involving questions with 
the national government. 

From the headquarters at Chicago are 
handled all matters pertaining to relations 
with the Bell companies and the state asso- 
ciations, which in turn look after the needs 
of the companies in the various states in 
connection with state regulations. The as- 
sociation for many years has endeavored to 
build its membership mainly from the larg- 
er companies which have a more direct 
interest in national matters, leaving to the 
state associations the contacts with the 
smaller organizations. 

In order to meet the present situation, 
however, the association has provided that 
any Independent company having less than 
$50,000.00 annual revenues, which can qual- 
ify as an Independent company for mem- 
bership in the national association and 
which is a member of the state association, 
may automatically become a member of the 
national association without payment of 
dues other than to the state association. In 
this way, the association will bring into its 
membership over 3,000 of the smaller com- 
panies. 

As stated in the code and request for 
substitutions, the association represents 70 
per cent of the telephones operated by em- 
ployers of the Independent group. It repre- 
sents over 70 per cent of the investment in 
plant of the Independent companies and of 
the revenues of the Independent companies. 

The association, therefore, is acting for 
the majority of these Independent com- 
panies and in their behalf requests an early 
consideration of the request for substitu- 
tions, submitted herewith. 

Respectiully submitted, 


Unitrep States INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION, 
By F. B. MacKinnon, President. 


* * * 


Application for Substitutions. 
Chicago, August 17, 1933. 
National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
er: 

Attached hereto you will find a code for 
Independent telephone companies submitted 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association in behalf of its members 
and other Independent telephone companies 
who may desire to become parties to the 
code. 

It is respectfully requested that sections 
4 to 8, inclusive, of this code be accepted 
as substitute paragraphs for paragraphs 2 
to 7, inclusive, of the President's Reem- 
ployment Agreement pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 13 of that agreement, 
so that companies which are members of 
the code and which sign the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement with the substitu- 
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tions above proposed, may be considered 
as doing their part in effectuating the pol- 
icy of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

The substitution of the classification of 
exchanges in section 4 of the code for the 
classification of cities by population in the 
President’s agreement as the basis for hours 
and wages is essential to establishing fair 
competition in the telephone industry and 
for fixing payroll costs, since operating 
costs of telephone exchanges are based on 
the size of the exchange and not upon the 
population of the city in which the ex- 
change is located. 

In the code submitted, the treatment of 
exchanges in classes 1, 2, 3 and 4 is the 
same as the treatment of exchanges of 
those classes in the code submitted by the 
Bell group, August 11, whose request for 
substitutions was approved on that date. 
The variations from the Bell code in the 
code submitted by the association are in 
the interest of, and for the protection of, 
the smaller companies. 

In the classification of the code submit- 
ted by the association, the size of the ex- 
change is based upon “company-owned 
telephones,” while the Bell group bases its 
classification on all telephones served by 
the exchange, whether “company-owned” or 
“service stations.” This basis is discrim- 
inatory against the exchange that serves 
large numbers of “service stations” in favor 
of the exchange serving few, if any. 

The “service stations” are seldom, if ever. 
served at cost, the large majority of them 
being served at less than cost to the ex- 
change company. As practically all the 
Independent companies must depend upon 
their own resources, without assistance 
from larger exchanges, this difference in 
the basis of classification is essential. 

The modification of maximum hours from 
40 to 48 for classes 5 and 6 is essential for 
the preservation of the smaller exchanges 
and to the continued efficient operation of 
those exchanges. 

The “locality of employment,” referred 
to in paragraph (c) of section 6 of title I 
of the Recovery Act, as well as conditions 
of employment, justifies this differentiation 
for these classes of exchanges from the 
other classes. 

The modification of wage schedules so 
as to require a 10 per cent increase in wages 
in the small (class 6) exchanges is neces- 
sary to enable those exchanges to continue 
to function under what will be, to the ma- 
jority of them, reduced hours, as this ma- 
jority is now operating under schedules 
varying from 52 hours per week to 60 hours 
per week. 

The imposition of shorter hours and 
higher wages than is provided by this code 
for these classes of exchanges would tend 
ttc “oppress small enterprises.” Paragraph 
(a) of section 3 of title I of the Recovery 
Act says that this must not be done by any 
code submitted by any association or group. 
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As set forth in the code, telephone com- 
panies in almost all the states operate under 
the supervision of regulatory bodies. With- 
out the consent of these bodies few com- 
panies can increase rates to meet increased 
The regulatory bodies 
are restricted by state laws requiring ap- 
praisals and formal hearings; requirements 
that cannot be avoided except by legisla- 
tive These conditions prevent 
the companies from securing through in- 
creased rates whatever amounts they may 
be required to expend for wages and addi- 


costs of operation. 


enactment. 


tional employes. 

The problems of the small exchange are 
so closely associated with the problems of 
agriculture that it is impossible to separate 
them. Almost all exchanges of classes 5 
and 6 are located in farming communities, 
county seats, smaller towns and in unin- 
corporated rural centers. 

The constant lessening of the prosperity 
of the farmer has been reflected in the less- 
ening of the prosperity of the telephone 
exchange. A large number of the telephone 
exchanges have lost 50 per cent of their 
subscribers, and from many of the remain- 
ing subscribers these exchanges have not 
been able to collect rents for over a year. 

The burden of rendering service has not 
been lessened in comparison. The use of 
the neighbor's telephone by those who have 
discontinued their own service has been in- 
creased so that the exchanges are handling 
almost as before. There 
seems to be no remedy for this condition 
except the return of 


many calls as 
prosperity to 
agriculture. 

Through the provisions of the code all 
companies will do their part in the recovery 
program through an increase in wages. The 
majcrity will also make a reduction in the 
maximum of hours. The association, there- 
fore, in submitting the code, does so in the 
that it way the 
object of the President’s program for re- 


belief follows in every 
employment and increase in pay. 
Respectfully submitted, 
UnitEp States INDEFENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION, 
By F. B. MacKinnon, President. 
- 7” * 

INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY CODE FOR 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 
This code is adopted pursuant to title I 

of the National Industrial Recovery Act to 

effectuate the policy of said title | insofar 
as it is applicable to the Independent tele- 


NATIONAL 


phone industry, the companies of which are 
required to furnish reasonably efficient and 
sufficient telephone service night and day 
and to furnish such service at rates which 
generally are fixed by commissions or mu- 
nicipalities and under rules, regulations and 
practices fixed by such bodies, which rates 
cannot be increased or such rules, regula- 
tions and practices modified without action 
of such regulatory bodies or courts. 
Desiring to cooperate with the President 
of the United States and the Naticnal In- 
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dustrial Administration to raise wages and 
increase employment, the United States In- 
dependent Telephone (which 
organization represents through its direct 
membership 70 per cent of the employers 
oi the Independent telephone group) adopts 
this code for its undersigned members and 
for all other Independent telephone com- 
panies, whether or not members. of said 
association, accept the 
hereof. 


Association 


who provisions 

This code, which may become applicable 
to over 5,000 small companies operating 
over 10,000 exchanges, has been adopted 
with due regard for the requirements of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act that 
no code may contain provisions that might 
“oppress small enterprises” and that the 
President may differentiate in the matter 
of wages “according to the 
locality of employment.” 

f. 

The effective date of this code shall be 
the 10th day after its approval by the 
President of the United States. 

ri. 

The term “Independent Telephone Com- 

panies” 


and hours 


as used herein is defined to mean 
those companies, engaged in supplying tele- 
phone service to the public, that are inde- 
pendent of and not controlled through own- 
ership or otherwise by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. or 
subsidiaries. 


any of its 


The term “Company” as used herein shall 
include individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions and corporations. 
used herein 
shall mean the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, which is and with 
its predecessor associations has been the 
national organization of Independent tele- 
phone companies for 37 years. This is an 
profit, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois. 

The used herein 
means the property used and useful in ren- 


The term “Association” as 


association, not for 


term “Exchange” as 
dering telephone service in an established 
area and may ccnsist of one or more cen- 
tral offices. 

The term “Company-Owned Telephone” 
shall include those telephones, 
which is afforded by 


service to 
and = instru- 
mentalities owned and maintained by the 


lines 


operating company, as distinguished from 
so-called “service stations” where the oper- 
ating company merely switches calls origin- 
ating on lines owned and maintained wholly 


or in part by others, usually a cooperative 
group in rural territory. 

The term “Employer” shall include every 
telephone company governed by this ecde. 
fii. 

No telephone company, party hereto, shall 
employ any perscn under 16 years of age, 
except that persons between 14 and 16 may 
be employed for not to exceed three hours 
per day, and those hours between 7 a. m. 
and 7 p. m. in such work as will not inter- 
tere with hours of day school. 
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IV. 

For the purpose of this code, telephone 
exchanges shall be classified as follows: 

Class 1. Exchanges serving more than 
100,000 company-owned telephones. 

Class 2. Exchanges serving from 50,00] 
to 100,000 company-owned telephones. 

Class 3. Exchanges serving from 25,0()) 
to 50,000 company-owned telephones. 

Class 4. Exchanges serving from 7,50] 
to 25,000 company-owned telephones. 

Class 5. Exchanges serving from 1,00] 
to 7,500 company-owned telephones. 

Class 6. Exchanges serving 1,000 or less 
company-owned telephones. 

Telephones served will be based on the 
records of July 1, 1933, for the purpose of 
this classification. 

V. 

In exchanges in classes 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
companies shall not work any employe for 
more than 40 hours in any one week. 

In exchanges in classes 
panies shall not work any employe longe: 
than the normal work week in effect at 
such exchanges on July 1, 1933, and in no 
case for more than an average of 48 hours 
per week in any 90-day period. 

No company shall reduce the hours of 
telephone service operation below those in 
effect July 1, 1933. 


5 and. 6, com- 


Vi. 

The maximum hours fixed in paragraph 
V shall not apply to small exchanges where 
the service does not require more than two 
switchboard operators on duty at any one 
time, which exchanges are not in the imme- 
diate trade area of a larger exchange; nor 
to employes on emergency maintenance and 
repair work, nor to employes in a man- 
agerial or executive capacity who now re- 
ceive more than $35 per week, nor to line 
patrol and repair men in isolated places, 
nor to watchmen, nor to very special cases 
where restrictions of hours because of 
emergencies would result in interruption or 
impairment to service to the public. 

Employes engaged in night work may be 
subject to call at any time for a night-time 
period of 12 hours, but shall not be re 
quired to perform actual work in excess 
of the maximum hours of work provided 


for in Section V_ hereof. 


VIL. 

No company shall pay any employe at 
the rate of less than: 

(a) $15.00 per week in any exchange in 
Class 1. 

(b) $14.50 per week in any exchange in 
Class 2. 

(c) $14.00 per week in any exchange 
Class 3. 

(d) $13.00 per week in any exc! 
Class 4. 

In exchanges in class 


ange in 


5 the c mpanies 


shall increase the wages paid on July 1, 


1933, by not less than 20 per cent: and 
exchanges of class 6 the companies shall 
increase the wages paid on July 1. 1933. by 
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not less than 10 per cent, provided that in 
heir case this shall not require wages in 
excess Of $12.00 per week. 


VIII. 

(a) The minimum wage fixed in section 
VII may be at the rate of $1.00 per week 
iss in the southern part of the country 
than the rate specified in said section VII. 

The southern part of the country is de- 
fned as including the following: Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
(arolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Tennes- 
ve, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louis- 
jana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

(b) Office boys or girls, learners, mes- 
engers and casual employes may be paid 
not less than 80 per cent of the minimum 
wage fixed in this code, provided the total 
amount paid to such employes shall not 
exceed in any calendar month 10 per cent 
of the total amount paid by such employer 
to all employes of that company. 

IX. 

(a) Pursuant to sub-section (a) of sec- 
tion 7 of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the following provisions are conditions 
ot this code: 


(1) That employes shall have the right 
toorganize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

(2) That no employe and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing; and 

(3) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 


(b) Pursuant to sub-section (b) of sec- 
tion X of the National Industrial Recov- 
try Act, the President may from time to 
time cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule or regulation issued under title 
lof said act. 

X. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
thone Association is hereby designated as 
the administering agency for supervising 
aid promoting the performance of the 
provisions of this code by Independent 
lephone companies. 

Any Independent telephone company, a 
member of this association, may participate 
m this code and in any revisions or addi- 
ions thereto and receive the benefits thereof 
by subscribing hereto; and any Independent 
lephone company not a member of this 
sociation may participate in this code and 
% any revisions or additions thereto and 
* entitled to the benefits thereof by paying 
0 said association an amount equal to the 
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dues and assessments from time to time 
provided to be paid by a member of said 
association in like situation. 
XI. 
This code shall continue in effect until 
December 31, 1933, and thereafter until 
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terminated by the President or by the com- 
panies submitting this code, or until such 
date as the President by proclamation, or 
the Congress by joint resolution, shall de- 
clare that the emergency recognized by Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act has ended. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Review of Recent Changes in Toll Operating Practices—Practice 
of Verifying Called Station Is Discontinued Except Where There 
Is Indication Wrong Number Has Been Reached—No. 113 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


A change has been made in the practice 
of verifying the station reached on long 
distance calls which are to be announced to 
the called station. According to the pres- 
ent practice, verification is made only in 
those cases where there is an indication 
that a wrong number has been reached. 

The former practice provided for verify- 
ing the station reached on all calls that 
were to be announced to the called station. 
The purpose of this practice was not pri- 
marily to determine if the right station had 
been reached, but to fix the attention of the 
person who answered so that he could un- 
derstand the name of the calling place, 
which was the first word the announcement 
phrase contained. 

How frequently in announcing a call have 
you heard this question: “Who is call- 
ing?” In some cases this was due to the 
operator not taking proper care to pro- 
nounce the name of the calling place clearly 
and distinctly but more frequently it was 
due to the fact that the called party was not 
expecting a long distance call and the name 
of the calling place, being the first word 
spoken, was not understood. 

The revised practice provides for an- 
nouncing a station-to-station call by say- 
ing, for example: “One moment, please? 
Mattoon is calling.” However, if the name 
of a particular department, office, branch, 
etc., appears in the “address name” space, 
say, for example: “The shoe department, 
please? Mattoon is calling.” If it devel- 
ops that the shoe department is a P. B. X. 
extension, print “P” in the called “person” 
space and tell the calling party that the 
charge on his call will be the same as that 
for a call to a particular person. 

In announcing a person-to-person call, 
take care to pronounce the name of the 
called party clearly and distinctly and if 
the called party is designated by name only, 
say, for example: “Mr. Hanson, please? 
Mattoon is calling.” If the called party is 
designated otherwise than by name as, for 
example, “Manager,” announce the call 
saying: “The Manager, please? Princeton 


is calling.” 

If an extension number appears in the 
called “telephone number” space and “P” 
in the called “person” space, announce the 
call by saying, for example: 


“Extension 


239, please? Taylorville is calling.” If an 
alternate were specified by the calling party, 
include both names in announcing the call, 
as, for example: “Mr. Wright or Mr. Mil- 
ler, please? Springfield is calling.” 

In announcing a call where a telephone is 
specified from which the called party is to 
be sent for, say, for example: “Will you 
be kind enough to send for Mr. Hill at 123 
Main street, please? Alton is calling and 
asks that you do so.” 

After a person-to-person call has been 
announced, and the called party comes to 
the telephone after a delay, or when the 
called party’s extension answers and the 
called station is a P. B. X., announce the 
call again. However, if the called party 
establishes his identity, saying, for example, 
“Brown speaking,” instead of announcing 
the call again, say: “Pittsfield is calling.” 

Next week we will continue with the re- 
view of recent changes in the toll operating 
practices. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What phrase should the toll center use 
when answering a call from a tributary 
office ? 

2. In an office where a near-by telephone 
is given on emergency or semi- 
emergency calls, what do you think 
about giving nearbys to Western Union 
operators who do not have messengers, 
yet have important telegrams to deliver? 
The question was raised because we had 
an inward call from Chicago for a non- 
subscriber. A “no-telephone” report 
was given, a 20-cent messenger charge 
was quoted and the call was canceled. 
Later we received a request from the 
Western Union for a nearby to a non- 
subscriber. 

3. On a person-to-person call where a 
chargeable report was given and the 
call was canceled, can this party place 
the same call so that a night rate, for 
instance, may be obtained, or must it 
always remain a person-to-person call? 

4. When you pass a “by” on “All trunks 
busy,” does the operator hold or release 
the circuit? 

5. Do you put “class 2” any place on your 
ticket ? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 29. 














A Successful Small Town Sales Campaign 


Here Is an Interesting Story of a Two-Months’ Campaign Put On in Small 
Town—Results Surprised Operators Who Were Reluctant to Try Selling— 
Confidence and Poise of Workers Increased After First Interviews—Results 


By Geraldine Cleaver, 


Chief Operator and Bookkeeper, West lowa Telephone Co., Anita, Iowa 


For a long time we have heard and read 
about sales campaigns. They have been 
discussed pro and con—I felt they were 
fine for all exchanges but our own. I 
have even had a few ideas regarding such 
a campaign. I also felt that I knew how 
one should be conducted, but I must admit 
that I was not anxious to conduct one. 

It is easy to tell someone else what to 
do, but it is pretty hard sometimes to do 
that very thing yourself. For those who 
have not as yet conducted a sales campaign 
because they think it cannot be done in 
their town, I am writing this—for we have 
put on a successful sales campaign here in 
Anita, and I was more than surprised at 
the results. 

I frankly admit that I was not anxious 
to start this campaign. I felt that I knew 
the people too well and I was confident 
that I could not sell them telephone service 
at any price. The operators felt the same 
—only more so. 

Our operators had never had much con- 
tact with the subscribers in a business way 
—only through switchboard operating. So 
it was necessary, first of all, to instruct 
the operators along various lines before 
they could start out. It was also necessary 
to instill considerable confidence into them 
—and into myself—before starting the 
campaign. 

We have a card index system, which 
lists every subscriber. On these cards all 
changes are noted—disconnect dates and all 
other necessary information. These cards 
were carefully gone over and all the dis- 
connects sorted out. 

The campaign started July 5. We were 
to sell telephone service on a commission 
basis—the operators and myself. The first 
two or three days the girls went just wher- 
ever they wanted to in town. Each one had 
neighbors and friends whom they wanted 
to try and sell. 

The evening of July 5, one operator 
mustered up her courage and started out, 
thinking she might as well get the un- 
pleasant job over with. She walked past 
a prospective customer’s house three times 
before getting up enough courage to go in 
—she sold them telephone service. Feeling 
encouraged, she called on another family 
right away—and sold them the service. 

While she was out she noticed a new 
family just moving into town, and decided 
to see them first thing in the morning to 
sell them telephone service. This particu- 
lar man happened to come to the office and 


ask for a telephone, however, before the 
operator called upon him. 

The next morning, this same operator 
started out at nine o’clock. She was out 
almost all day and, she says, all she got 
for her effort was a good case of sunburn. 
At the same time the other operators and 
myself were calling upon neighbors and 
friends. We may have lacked confidence 
at first, but we did not permit our prospec- 
tive customers to know that we were just 
a little shaky. 

After the friends and neighbors were 
seen, a list was made up of every home in 
town which did not have a telephone. From 
this list each girl was given a list of people 
to call upon. If any of these people owed 
us a bill for service rendered in the past, 
the amount due was written after the 
name, and the operator attempted to get 
some sort of settlement or note. 

Our manager made out a list of the 
country people for us. Each girl was given 
the names of a number of people to see. 
Arrangements were made here at the office 
for a car and driver to be at her disposal. 
These names included former subscribers 
who, for one reason or another, had been 
disconnected for some time; also people 
who had never had a telephone on our 








A MAN MUST SELL. 

Unless the man who works in an office 
is able to “sell” himself and his ideas, 
unless he has the power to convince oth- 
ers of the soundness of his convictions, 
he can never achieve his goal. 

He may have the best ideas in the 
world, he may have plans which would 
revolutionize entire industries. But un- 
less he can persuade others that his ideas 
are good, he will never get the chance to 
put them into effect. 

Stripped of non-essentials, all business 
activity is a sales battle. And everyone 
in business must be a salesman.—Robert 
E. M. Cowie, president, Railway Express 
Agency. 








lines. And the list included a few people 
who had ordered their telephones out 
July 1. 

As soon as a girl returned to the office, 
she filled out her cards, giving the name 
of the man called upon, the date and what 
he said. If he took the service, that was 
written down, too, and these cards were 
filed away. It was necessary to call upon 
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some prospects several times; each time 
the date and all necessary information were 
entered on the cards for future references. 

It is now the middle of August and we 
have sold telephone service to 66 homes. 
There are still some people to be seen. 
There are still sey- 
eral who need to be 
called upon again 
for they were un- 
decided, but we 
have a definite rec- 
ord of these people 
and they will be 
seen as soon as pos- 


sible. Besides the 
66 telephones _ in- 
stalled, we kept 
“we Mave Put On a telephone services 
Successful Cam- in many _ homes 


paign,’’ Says Miss 

Cleaver, “‘And | Was 

More Than Surprised 
at the Results.’’ 


where the telephone 
had been ordered 
taken out. 

The operator who 
had most dreaded this campaign, gained 
perhaps the most confidence of any of us. 
We have two or three families—as has 
every community—that we dreaded having 
to go and see. We had jokingly talked 
about them and wondered which one of us 
would have them on our list. But before 
the month of July was over, the girls had 
no fear of any family. They would just as 
soon go see one man as another, their poise 
and confidence were so great. 

Of course, we found all kinds of people. 
Some invited us in; some paid very little 
attention to us; some were interviewed 
while doing the evening chores, some in 
the field. Because there are so many dif- 
ferent types of people, it is impossible to 
give any set method of approach.. The 
most important thing is to know the value 
of what you are selling—and to be pre 
pared to answer intelligently any sensible 
question. 

We tried to be just as fair as possible 
as to who was given the credit for selling 
a telephone. If one girl saw a man and 
he was undecided and had to be seen agai, 
ordinarily the same girl tried to see him. 
But if it so happened that when one 0! 
the other girls was out, and she went right 
by this particular man’s house, she stopped 
and saw him. If he took the telephone, 
credt was given to the first girl. 

In all the people I talked with, there 
was only one man to whom I did not try 
to sell telephone service. This particular 
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man apparently was in the midst of a 
family quarrel when I arrived. He owed 
ys a bill and had been without telephone 
service for some time. The family quarrel 
semed to be over who owed the bills, in- 
cluding the telephone bill. 

By the time this man finished telling me 
everything he had on his mind, even as to 
how he did not owe us a bill, I did not 
think it was a very good time to try and 
sll him anything—so left as gracefully as 
| could. On my card I wrote that there 
semed to be some dispute over the back 
bill and for our manager to see the man. 

He went to see him a few days later— 
by that time the family quarrel had been 
patched up. They not only acknowledged 
the old bill but made arrangements for set- 
tlement. Then they wanted to hear about 
the campaign, which they gathered I was 
out on, and took a telephone. 

One day one of the operators took a note 
from a man. She had never taken a note 
before and although she had been in- 
structed, she had been directed on so many 
new lines in just a few days that it was no 
wonder if she missed on a point or so. 

The man signed his name to the note. 
On the way back to the office, the operator 
got to thinking that the note lacked some- 
thing. She thought it ought to show who 
took the note. So she signed her own 
name right under the man’s signature. 
Needless to say she did not rest easy until 
she had found the man, had him sign a 
new note, and then tore up the other one. 


One place in the country where I went, 
the woman wanted a telephone but did not 
have the money. I persuaded her to take 
a telephone and let me take produce to 
pay for it. She ran down a chicken for 
me and gathered some eggs as first pay- 
ment on the telephone. Judging from the 
rate she is still bringing in produce, I will 
have to start a produce station. 

A widow, at whose place I stopped in 
the country one afternoon, wanted a tele- 
phone but did not feel she could afford one 
just then. A few nights later her house, 
and everything in it, burned. 

One evening, a few nights after the fire, 
I passed the farm and decided to stop in, 
for 1 knew she was living in the corn crib. 
I did not stop to sell her telephone service 
in particular, but simply to offer my sym- 
pathy. As I got out of the car, the little 
girl came running to meet me and said: 
“We want a telephone now.” 

The mother told me that she would want 
a telephone as soon as the new house was 
built late this fall. We talked awhile, and 
she finally decided to have us put the tele- 
Phone in the corn crib for the present. She 
seemed so grateful when I assured her that 
4 telephone could be put in the corn crib 
until the house was built. 

I do not believe there is a home in town 
where someone has not called and tried to 
sell telephone service. Many who could 
not take the service now, were pleased to 
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think that we asked them. Some who did 
not take it, Iam convinced will before long. 

Oftentimes the person whom you think 
is your poorest prospect, is the easiest to 
sell to. There was one man here in town 
whom I knew could well afford a tele- 
phone, but we all felt that he was a poor 
prospect. He is a gruff man and no one 
had gone to see him. So I decided that I 
would talk to him, not because I expected 
to sell him telephone service, but because 
I wanted to know that no one had been 
missed. 

I pass Mr. K’s house several times a day, 
going to and from work, but I kept putting, 
off the ordeal from one day to the next. 
One noon as I came back to work, Mr. and 
Mrs. K were sitting on the porch. I 
turned in, thinking: “Might as well get 
this over with and have the card filled out.” 

Mr. K was reading the daily paper. As 
I went up the steps, he never looked up, 
went right on reading. I said that I wanted 
to talk to him about a telephone, and waited 
for some sort of a response. The paper 
remained in front of his face, but from 
behind it came a gruff, “Well, go on.” 

So I gave my sales talk to the paper. 
The paper was lowered a trifle and a voice 
said: “Well, I might take one, but if I 
have one, I would want my daughter in 
the country to have one, too.” 

We talked awhile without my ever see- 
ing all of his face, and he said he would 
see his son-in-law about it. He would pay 
the first month’s rent if the son-in-law 
would pay from then on. We left it that 
way for a few days. 

I went back to Mr. K’s again and he 
had not seen the son-in-law yet. Then 
one noon as I went home, I met Mr. K. 
He held some money out to me and said: 
“Put in a telephone for Kellys and us.” 
I did not have any receipts with me, but 
he grunted something about my word being 
as good as a receipt, he guessed. So I 
took the money. The telephones were in- 
stalled in both places that afternoon. 

As I went home that evening, I stopped 
to give Mr. K the receipts and asked him 
about the other daughter in the country. 
He muttered: “I will do the same for them. 
I will pay their first month’s rent if they 
will keep up the rest of the payments.” So 
that night I went out to see the other son- 
in-law and he took the telephone. In that 
case, telephone service was sold to three 

people by my going to see the man we 
thought was our poorest prospect. 

Our sales campaign is almost over. Now 
our job is to keep the telephones in and 
see that the collections are kept up. 


Virginia Company Exceeds Quota 
in Two-Months’ Campaign. 
During a two-months’ campaign con- 
ducted by the East Coast Telephones, Inc., 
of Warsaw, Va., beginning May 1 and 
closing July 1, a total of 264 stations was 
added to the subscriber list. The quota 
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had been set at 100 stations. Of the new 
business secured, 97 were old subscribers 
reconnected and 164 had not previously had 
service. 

The campaign was called the “Employes’ 
New Customer Campaign.” Interest and 
enthusiasm ran high among the employes, 
it is stated, and the quota of 100 stations 
was reached early in the campaign, later 
being more than doubled. 

The headquarters office of the company 
is under the management of Rodney M. 
Coggin, of Warsaw, manager of the north- 
ern division. 

First prize in the campaign was won by 
Mrs. A. C. Carneal, chief operator of the 
Bowling Green exchange, who secured a 
total of 28 subscribers. A close second 
was Miss Josephine Barnes, of Warsaw, 
with a total of 25 stations. 


Sales Activities of Lincoln, Neb., 
Company to Continue. 
Encouraged by the success of their drive 
for new business from June 15 to July 15, 
the officials of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., have decided 
to continue sales activities under the area 
manager plan for the remainder of the 

year. 

This involves a continued campaign for 
new business under the direction of the 
area sales managers. Special salesmen are 
to be selected from the employe groups 
according to personal performance, and 
these will be available to be sent to any 
exchange as desired by the sales manager. 

The customer contact memo will be 
largely used. This is to be submitted only 
after a personal interview, and will supply 
additional information for follow-up work. 
The credit for the sale, if and when made, 
will be divided between the interviewer 
and the man who made the sale later. No 
credit is to be allowed for memos submit- 
ted without such interview. Employe sales 
training is to be continued in all sections 
of company territory. 

The campaign will be pushed under the 
slogan: “Government action alone cannot 
restore prosperity. It only stimulates con- 
fidence—we make our own prosperity by 
continuous selling.” 


Telephone Manufacturers’ Code 
Accepted by NRA Administration 
Modifications of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement filed by the telephone 
manufacturers were approved by the NRA 
Administration on August 14. 

A maximum work week of 36 hours for 
processing workers, with seasonal excep- 
tions, is provided. 

Minimum wages for all employes except 
office boys and girls and learners are fixed 
at $15 weekly. For processing employes, 
the minimum wage is 40 cents an hour, 
unless the rate was lower than this on July 
15, 1929, in which case the 1929 rate shall 
be paid. In no case shall the rate paid be 
less than 32 cents. 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Art of Reading Working 
Drawings and Circuits, Part 4. 
By Joun A. BRAcKEN. 

In order to understand any practical prob- 
lem relating- to the flow of electric cur- 
rent in telephone circuits, it is necessary 
to draw a picture which will represent the 
apparatus in use and the paths in which 
the current flows. 

For this purpose certain conventional 
signs and symbols have been adopted so 
that no detailed picture need be drawn 
and yet the full meaning of the diagram 
is perfectly clear. Fig. 1 illustrates sym- 
bols used in telephone electrical circuit 
drawings. 

An electrical current is a path composed 
of a conductor, or several conductors con- 
nected together, through which the electric 
current is said to flow from a given point, 
around the path back to the starting point. 
A circuit may be composed wholly of 
conducting wires, or partly of wire and 
the earth. If the earth forms a part of 
the conducting path, the circuit is termed 
grounded. A circuit is opened, or broken, 
when the conducting path is interrupted; 
and closed when the path is uninterrupted 
or complete. 

The part of a circuit outside of a bat- 


a divided circuit are said to be connected 
in parallel. 

Telephone circuits are classified as be- 
ing series or parallel circuits, but the or- 
dinary circuits are usually a combination 
of both and are termed series-parallel or 
parallel-series. A series circuit is the name 
given to a circuit in which the electric cur- 
rent is everywhere the same. In the case 
of branching circuits, where the electric 
current is not the same throughout, the 
separate parts should be treated separately. 

To connect telephone apparatus in se- 
ries, as illustrated in circuit drawings, 
means to connect one terminal of a 
piece of equipment, which may be desig- 
nated as No. 1, to one terminal of another 
piece of equipment designated as No. 2. 
This obviously leaves two free terminals, 
one terminal of No. 1 and one terminal of 
No. 2 unconnected. If these two free ter- 
minals are connected, one to each of the 
two terminals of a supply circuit, these two 
pieces of equipment are said to be connect- 
ed in series across the source of electric 
supply, Fig. 2. 

If more than two pieces of apparatus 
are to be shown connected in series, the 
process is simply extended by connecting 
the remaining free terminal of No. 2, in- 
stead of the supply 
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Fig. 1. Some Telephone Circuit Drawing Conventions. 


tery or other electric current generating 
device is known as the external circuit, 
and the portion within the generator is 
called the internal circuit. A circuit, di- 
vided into two or more branches, is a de- 
rived or divided circuit. The branches of 


supply. 

It should be observed that as it is usu- 
ally necessary to have some means of 
opening and closing the circuit, a switch- 
ing device for the purpose forms one of the 
pieces of apparatus to be connected in the 
circuit. 
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If the switch breaks the circuit at one 
plate, it is termed a “single-pole” switch; 
and if it opens at two places, across which 
the whole E. M. F. of the circuit exists, it 
is termed a “double-pole” switch. A sin- 
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Fig. 2. Electrical Equipment Connected in 


Series Circuit. 
gle-pole switch simply forms one of the 
devices connected by means of wires which 
themselves form a part of the series cir- 
cuit. 

A double-pole switch has the metallic con- 
tacts in series with the circuit but so ar- 
ranged that when the switch is open—that 
is, the current is interrupted—the full E. 
M. F. of the source of electrical supply 
is impressed directly on the switch con- 
tacts or poles of the switch. 

To illustrate this in a practical way: 
If it is desired to connect a meter in 
series with a generator and a regulating 
rheostat using a double-pole switch to 
open the circuit as shown in Fig. 2, the 
wires—or conductors as they are termed— 
from the meter and the generator are con- 
nected to the terminals of the switch. The 
blades of the switch are connected to the 
battery. 

To prove that all apparatus in this cit- 
cuit is joined in series, one may start, for 
example, at the positive terminal of the 
direct-current dynamo, pass along cot- 
ductor No. 1 to the terminal of the 
switch, through the blade of the closed 
switch, through conductor No. 2 to the 
battery terminal, through the battery to 
the other terminal, through conductor No. 
3 to the switch, through the other blade 
of the closed switch through conductor 
No. 4 to the ammeter and through the am- 
meter to conductor No. 5, along this con- 
ductor to the rheostat, through the rheo- 
stat to conductor No. 6 and thence to the 
negative terminal of the dynamo. 

In going around this closed circuit, there 
is but one current; it is everywhere the 
same. There is no place in the circuit 
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where there is an opportunity for the cur- 
rent to divide, because at no place do two 
or more conductors join together to form 
a branched or what would become a par- 
allel circuit. 


Competing Exchange Established 


in Georgia by Former Owner. 
Editor of TELEPHONY: 

The July 29 issue of TELEPHONY, on 
page 14, carried an article under the head- 
ing, “Competing Exchange Established in 
Georgia by Former Owner,” which relates 
to the establishment of a telephone ex- 
change in Glennville, Ga., by C. R. Sikes. 
Inasmuch as the article is not entirely in 
accord with the true facts, and evidently 
was prepared on information submitted by 
Mr. Sikes, we ask that you open your col- 
umns to the following facts: 

In 1928 Mr. Sikes was the owner of the 
Glennville exchange, which he conducted 
under the name of “Sikes Telephone Co.” 
At that time the Southeastern Telephone 
Co. of Georgia, the present owner of the 
exchange, was being organized by George 
M. Foreman & Co., of Chicago. 

As a result of negotiations which were 
completed in 1928, the Glennville telephone 
exchange, including the trade name, good 
will and established business of C. R. Sikes 
and the Sikes Telephone Co. was conveyed 
to the Southeastern Telephone Co. of 
Georgia. This company since that time has 
operated the exchange and has spent a 
great deal of money in the rehabilitation 
thereof. 

The Southeastern Telephone Co. of 
Georgia is a subsidiary of the Empire Tel- 
ephone Co., which in turn is owned by 
Federal Public Service Corp. of Chicago. 
The last-named company has been in re- 
ceivership since May of 1932. 

During the early part of 1933 Mr. Sikes 
expressed a desire to repurchase the Glenn- 
ville exchange. To that end he addressed 
a letter to the receivers of the Federal 
Public Service Corp., stating that he under- 
stood that the Southeastern Telephone Co. 
of Georgia was in receivership, and ex- 
Pressing a desire to buy the Glennville ex- 
change. 

He was advised that the Southeastern 
Telephone Co. of Georgia was not in re- 
ceivership and that it was not at the time 
interested in either the sale or lease of the 
Glennville exchange. Following this ad- 
vice, Mr. Sikes apparently conceived the 
idea of installing a competing exchange, 
and proceeded to do so. 

Under date of August 5, 1933, the South- 


easter Telephone Co. of Georgia filed a 
bill oi complaint in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Georgi», Savannah division, asking that 
Mr. Sikes be enjoined from any further 
operation or attempted operation of his 
competing telephone exchange in the town 


of Glenville, Ga., such bill of complaint 
alleging, among other things, the following : 
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1. That the complainant is rendering ade- 
quate service in the city of Glennville, and 
that there is no need for a competing ex- 
change. 

2. That the complainant is the owner of 
the trade name, good will and going busi- 
ness of the former Sikes Telephone Co., 
and that Sikes is not only entering into 
unlawful competition but is overlooking 
the warranties contained in his bill of sale 
conveying the Glennville exchange. 

3. That notwithstanding the provisions 
of the Georgia code, Sikes has not filed a 
schedule of rates with the Public Service 
Commission of Georgia; that through the 
device of offering free telephone service for 
an initial period, he is endeavoring to se- 
cure complainant’s subscribers; that he is 
giving to his subscribers the same telephone 
numbers as those employed by complain- 
ant’s exchange. 

4. That the poles, wires and equipment 
installed by Sikes overbuild and underbuild 
the system of complainant; that they come 
in contact with and interfere with the wires 
and equipment of the complainant; that 
they are insecurely anchored and guyed 
and are a menace to the equipment and 
employes of the complainant and to the 
public; that the type of construction is not 
standard; that the crossarms are of flimsy 
material, and that the insulators used are 
porcelain knobs nailed to the top of the 
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crossarms, and are not standard and ap- 
proved insulators. 


A hearing on a motion for an injunction 
has been tentatively set for August 21, 1933, 
before Judge W. H. Barrett, at Augusta, 
Ga. 

The article referred to implies that the 
service rendered by our company in Glenn- 
ville is so inadequate and of such a char- 
acter that it has not only caused the num- 
ber of subscribers to drop far below the 
normal level, but that it has been neces- 
sary to bring in a competing system to pro- 
vide adequate telephone service in Glenn- 
ville, a fact which is not true. 

The article published in TELEPHONY 
also states that the Southeastern Telephone 
Co. of Georgia is in the hands of the 
court, the implication apparently being 
that that company, as well as Federal 
Public Service Corp., is in receivership. 

As previously indicated these statements, 
relative to this company and its situation 
in Glennville, are not in accord with facts. 

HELMER HANSEN, Secretary, 

Southeastern Telephone Co. of Georgia. 


Illinois Meeting at Savanna 


Exceptionally Good Program and Attendance at Savanna Dis- 
trict Meeting of the Illinois Telephone Association—Operators’ 
School Unusually Well Attended—Various Matters Discussed 


That there is no lack of interest or de- 
sire to give the public the best possible 
service was manifested by the fine attend- 
ance and attention at the Savanna district 
meeting of the Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation on August 17. Ejighty-one girls were 
registered in the operators’ school alone. 

At a joint meeting held in the morning 
P. O. Crawford, president of the Federal 
Public Service Co., of Chicago, delivered 
a most interesting and instructive address 
on the subject of “Business Cycles and the 
Next Five Years.” 

By the aid of charts the regularity and 
average intensity of business cycles was 
illustrated, and the peaks and valleys over 
a long period of time explained, together 
with their relation to the history of na- 
tions. History and economics are hobbies 
with Mr. Crawford, and he just oozes over 
with facts on these subjects. 

Dr. J. G. Schwarz, president of the Illi- 
nois association, reviewed some of the 
causes of the business decline and pointed 
out the necessity for getting back to fun- 
damentals in the matter of living within 
reasonable means of one’s income. He 
paid high compliment to the work of the 
operators and stressed the importance of 
a pleasing voice personality. 

L. A. Lankie, divisional general manager, 
Northwestern Illinois Utilities Co., held the 
interest of his audience with some timely 
suggestions on “Pleasing the Public.” 

Louis Pitcher, general manager of the 
Dixon Home Telephone Co., explained the 


work being done by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association on a code 
for Independent telephone companies. This 
led to many questions and some interesting 
discussions. 

H. A. Seamark, representing the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., gave an 
informal and informative talk on the part 
played by the manufacturers in helping 
telephone companies solve their problems. 
He expressed the opinion that the impor- 
tant thing at this time is for all telephone 
employes to become sales-minded. 

The operators’ school was conducted by 
Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor for 
the association, who directed a voice con- 
test which was not only instructive but en- 
tertaining. 

“Progress and the Small Exchange” was 
the subject of a fine paper presented by 
Anna Hammen, chief operator, North- 
western Utilities Co., Savanna. Miss Ham- 
men is intensely interested in the service 
given the subscribers of her company and 
has the ability to get the cooperation of all 
her operators. 

Ida VanArsdale of the [Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Rockford, gave illustrations 
of ticket record work with the aid of giant 
toll tickets. Considerable time was de- 
voted to questions and answers on the va- 
rious phases of traffic work. 

A fine luncheon was served by the ladies 
of the Methodist Church and the crowd 
enthusiastically joined in community 
singing. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





If You Think Safety Doesn’t Pay 
You're Only Kidding Yourself. 


By JAke THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’ buddies! Sometimes I wonder 
if any of you fellows are among the many 
persons, who are goin’ around kiddin’ them- 
selves into believin’ that safety doesn’t 
pay. If any of you are harboring such a 
false idea in your heads, get rid of it be- 
fore you kid yourself into a hospital bed 
or into an undertaker’s parlor. 

In every corner of this big old world, 
there are countless numbers of men and 
women, who are goin’ through life blinded 
and crippled simply because safety was a 
joke to them. Just walk up to any human, 
who is suffering from the after-effects of 
some unnecessary accident, and ask him 
if safety pays. I'll bet you most anything 
the victim will look sadly at his maimed 
body or point to his sightless eyes and 
say: “Sure, safety pays. If I had prac- 
tised safety I wouldn’t be in this condi- 
tion.” 

The results of carelessness are: Suffer- 
ing, unnecessary expense and ruined lives. 
Why should anyone make a habit of bein’ 
careless when his only reward is bound to 
be disastrous? It’s a question that sets 
my old head to reelin’, sometimes, for I 
know that everyone wants to live, and I 
also know that everyone wants to be well 
and happy just as long as he can. 

The man who makes safety a definite 
and real part of his life is going to avoid 
the needless suffering and the heavy ex- 
pense which careless habits cause. He is 
going to do his work more efficiently and 
because of this, he is going to make a 
success of life. 

A prominent business man once said: 
“The greatest of all dividends—human suf- 
fering prevented, lives saved, limbs saved 
and homes saved—are paid by safety!” 
And, buddies, truer words were never said. 
lf his statement could be impressed upon 
the minds of every man, woman and child, 
this old world would soon become a safe 
place in which to live. Remember his state- 
ment, and you'll find yourself doing every- 
thing safely. As soon as all of us become 
impressed with the fact that safety does 
pay, we'll put an end to accidents. 

Last week I received a couple of letters 
asking why I did not issue the daily safety 
bulletins for use on company bulletin 
boards. Well, buddies, I thought that the 
plan had become tiresome to some of you 
but judging from the tone of a few of the 
letters, I gather that several companies 
were helping their employes to become 
safer workers, by posting our daily bulletins 
on their boards. In view of this fact, we 
are going to start the plan again, 


In order that some of you new buddies 
may learn about the plan, I shall describe 
it briefly to you. In my column in the last 
issue of TELEPHONY each month, I shall 
give enough health, safety and first aid 
signals, to allow you to post one set on 
your bulletin boards every other day of the 
following month. Many companies, which 
made use of the plan last year, issued the 
signals in the form of letters, signed by 
some executive of the company. The let- 
ters containing the signals were posted on 
the boards, and from reports they proved 
very beneficial. For example, on the first 
day of each month and on every other day 
following, a letter to all employes, similar 
to the following example, was posted: 


August 1, 1933. 
Fellow Employes: 

During the first seven months of this 
year we had only two lost-time accidents 
which is very favorable when compared 
with the total of ten lost-time accidents for 
the same period of last year. It’s up to 
all of us to keep our record clear for the 
balance of this year! 

Your cooperation is urgently requested. 
Turn in all defective tools and report all 
hazardous conditions to your foreman. Do 
every portion of your work as safely as 
possible. Read the bulletins posted on this 
board and make use of the ideas presented. 

If you do this, Ole Man Accident will 
not touch us. May we have your coopera- 


tion? 
Sincerely, 
JoHN Dor, 
General Manager. 
Get the idea? Sure you do and now 


for the bulletin. Each one should be is- 
sued in letter form and if possible should 
include a personal paragraph or the two 
from one of the supervisors. Here they 
are, buddies: 


September 1 and 2: A sage once said it 
isn’t so very important how far you have 
gone, but it’s tremendously important that 
you should be headed in the right direction. 
Are you headin’ the right way? If you 
are using safety, you are bound to go far 
with this company for safety helps effi- 
ciency and an efficient worker is bound to 
get ahead. 

September 4 and 5: The ignorance that 
is bliss generally leads to knowledge that 
is painful. If you do not know how to 
correctly perform some function of your 
job, ask your foreman. Remember it’s al- 
ways better to find out “how” than to ex- 
plain “why” the accident happened. 

September 6 and 7: The slowest, most 
stupid thing in the woods is the porcupine. 
He will waddle into almost any kind of 
danger and eat anything his jaws may 
reach. How about it—are you similar to 
the porcupine or do you let safety keep 
you out of danger? 

September 8 and 9: Remember these 
pointers the next time you use a ladder to 
do your work: 

1. Always face the ladder when climb- 
ing or descending. 
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2. Do not run up or down a ladder. 

3. Make sure that the ladder you are 
going to use is long enough to put you 
in proper position to do your work. 

September 11 and 12: When you’re heat- 
ing paraffin or metal, always keep it at 
least ten feet away from the manhole open- 
ing, on the downhill side. Also, remem- 
ber to remove the dipper or ladle from the 
pot before you lower it into the manhole. 

September 13 and 14: It takes 1,5 
nuts to hold an automobile together but it 
takes only one to scatter it all over the 
landscape ! 

Nearly 34,000 persons are killed in auto- 
mobile accidents every year. Watch your 
driving and let’s do our part to reduce this 
total. 

September 15 and 16: Always test your 
gloves for air leaks and inspect them be- 
fore using. If defects are found return 
the gloves to the storeroom and get a new 
pair. We can afford to buy you new rub- 
ber gloves better than your family can af- 
ford a funeral. Think it over. 


September 18 and 19: Wear your gog- 
gles where there is danger to your eyes 
from flying particles. Protect your eyes, 
for without them you would be practically 
helpless. Make it a part of your habits 
to watch out for your eyes, and your eyes 
will keep watching out for you. 


September 20 and 21: We're not pes- 
simistic but even though you think your 
health is in first rate shape, you may have 
some definite physical defect, of which 
you’re not aware; or you may have some 
faulty methods of living which need cor- 
rection; or you may be suffering from the 
first stages of some organic disease. Have 
your doctor give you the once-over and 
he'll tell you if you’re O. K. Have your 
doctor examine you at least once a year, 
and you'll live longer. 

September 22 and 23: When it is neces- 
sary to leave materials on the street over- 
night, always place red lanterns on the ma- 
terial. 

September 25 and 26: When going up 
or down the stairs, use the handrails. 
Never run up or down the stairs. Do 
your bit to make our stairways safe by 
keeping them clear of rubbish and mate- 
rial. Report broken or loose steps, and 
see that they are repaired at once. 

September 27 and 28: Franklin once 
said: “Observe all men, thyself most.” 

Apply his thought to your work by 
watching other men and also yourself t0 
see that everything is done safely. Watch 
your own work closely. It is sometimes 
easier to see and criticize another’s m's 
takes, than to recognize our own. ' 

September 29 and 30: In cooperation 
there is strength. If men would only work 
as well together to prevent trouble as they 
do after the trouble has happened, there 
wouldn't be so much trouble! Think * 
over, and see if it doesn’t apply to out 
safety work. 


There they be, buddies; enuf signals t° 
run your boards durin’ September, except 
ing Sundays, of course. Leave each om 
up two days and see if they don't hel? 
safety along. Remember, “You may think 
safety’s a joke but wait until care/essness 
makes a joke out of you.” 
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Tri-State Purchase By Bell Approved 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Certificate of Approval of Acquisition 
of Control of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn., by 
Northwestern Bell Company—The Report of Commission Giving Reasons 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 15 made public an order adopted 
August 9, certifying “that the acquisition by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
control of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., St. Paul, Minn., by purchase 
of capital stock .... will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest.” 

The certificate shall take effect- and be 
in force from and after 30 days from its 
date. 

Exceptions were filed to the report pro- 
posed by the commission’s examiner. 

“The proposed acquisition should result 
in better and more economical service, par- 
ticularly at St. Paul and Minneapolis,” 
says the report of the commission. “Tele- 
phone users will be benefited by some im- 
mediate rate reductions. If further reduc- 
tion is justified, it need not be prejudiced 
by any action that may be taken in this case. 

“The evidence of record shows that the 
price to be paid is reasonable. It is difficult 
to see any advantage to be gained by the 
public from a denial of this application, 
unless it be the opportunity to endeavor 
to force the applicants to promise a greater 
rate reduction. 

The opposition to the application is based 
almost wholly upon the question of rates. 
The reasonableness of the rates is not an 
issue in this case, and can not be pre- 
judged.” 

On March 17, 1933, the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Tri-State Con- 
sclidated Telephone Co. jointly applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a certificate that the acquisition by the 
Northwestern Bell company of control of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
of St. Paul, Minn., by purchase of its 
common stock from the Consolidated com- 
pany, would be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is rendered and in 
the public interest. 

The proposed acquisition was opposed by 
the Citizens League on Public Utilities in 
Minnesota and by the mayor >f St. Paul in 
his individual capacity. The Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission inter- 
vened after the hearing for the purpose of 
being heard upon brief and at any oral 
argument which might be heard. 

The attorney general of Minnesota, in a 
Statement introduced in evidence on his be- 
half, expressed the view that if the com- 


missic it should decide to grant the appli- 
‘ation, it would be favorable to the public 
interest to make that result effective as 
soon 


* the commission deemed expedient 
and found practicable. 


The Tri-State company owns and oper- 
ates exchanges and toll lines in southern 
Minnesota, including the exchange at St. 
Paul. It also owns 96.5 per cent of the 
aggregate number of shares of common 
stock of 10 small telephone companies op- 
erating in the same general territory, and 
practically all the common stock of the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co. 

The latter company owns and operates 
exchanges and toll lines in central and east- 
ern South Dakota and in a small part of 
North Dakota. The properties of the Tri- 
State company, including its subsidiaries, 
are nearly surrounded, except on the east, 
by toll lines and exchanges of the North- 
western Bell company. The two systems 
connect, but do not compete. 

The Consolidated company is a holding 
company, which forms part of the so-called 
Gary system of telephone properties. Its 
only substantial assets are 99,198 shares 
of the common stock of the Tri-State com- 
pany, which it bought from time to time at 
a total cost of $19,510,101 with funds 
loaned to it by the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany. The Consolidated company gave the 
Northwestern Bell company its notes in this 
amount, which became due and payable 
February 15, 1933. The shares of the Tri- 
State company are pledged to the Bell com- 
pany as security for the notes. 

Provisions of Purchase Contract. 

The Consolidated company, being unable 
to pay the notes at maturity, on February 
21, 1933, contracted to assign to the North- 
western Bell company a full and absolute 
title to the 99,198 shares of the common 
stock of the Tri-State company in consid- 
eration of the surrender by the Northwest- 
ern Bell company to the Consolidated com- 
pany of notes of the latter company in the 
principal amount of $12,544,425, such as- 
signment to become effective as soon as all 
necessary governmental authority has been 
obtained. 

This contract also terminated the pre- 
vious contracts between the parties, dated 
November 17, 1930, and December 13, 1930, 
under which the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany had agreed to purchase the stock for 
$19,510,101 after the Tri-State company 
had first divested itself of certain of its 
properties. 

On July 15, 1931, the present applicants 
applied for a certificate authorizing the 
Northwestern Bell company to acquire the 
shares of the Tri-State company for $19,- 
510,101, which was to be paid by the sur- 
render of the notes of the same face value. 
This application was denied on the sole 
ground that the price proposed to be paid 
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was greatly in excess of the equity in the 
properties represented by the stock, and 
was, therefore, not in the public interest. 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. Pro- 
posed Control, 180 I. C. C. 229. 

The proposal was found to be of advan- 
tage to the persons to whom service was 
to be rendered for the reasons set forth in 
the report. A transcript of the testimony 
upon which the latter finding was based 
was introduced in evidence in the present 
proceeding. The reasons for the conclu- 
sions reached are set forth in the report 
cited and will not be repeated. No evidence 
was introduced in the present proceeding 
that would require any modification of such 
conclusions, the report states. 

The proposals in the present application 
differ from those in the case cited in two 
important particulars. The proposed pur- 
chase price has been reduced $6,965,676, 
and the acquisition of the stock will carry 
control of all the physical properties of 
the Tri-State company and its subsidiaries. 
“No properties are to be divested by the 
Tri-State company previous to the transfer 
of the stock, as was contemplated in the 
former proceeding,” the report continues. 

“The real consideration now proposed to 
be paid is the value of the $12,544,425 of 
overdue notes. The Consolidated company 
has no present means of obtaining the 
money to pay the notes, or any part of 
them. There is nothing of record to indi- 
cate that the notes have any value in ex- 
cess of the value of the collateral depos- 
ited to secure their payment.” 

Evidence was submitted by the applicants 
showing that the structural value (repro- 
duction cost new, less depreciation) of the 
physical properties of the Tri-State com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, is as follows: 


Exchange property in St. Patl 
metropolitan area............ $13,542,537 
Toll property, general equipment 
and supplies, plus the ex- 
changes at Forest Lake, Lind- 
strom, Stillwater, and White 


ORs a ae ae eee 4,277,057 
Southern Minnesota exchange 

properties of the Tri-State 

ene e i cbarteiasabnay 4,693,317 
Properties of the 10 Minnesota 

Er ree 1,845,956 
Properties of the Dakota Cen- 

tral Telephone Co........... 6,187,729 


$30,546,596 


Two valuations were made of the prop- 
erties of the Dakota Central company, one 
by an independent engineer and the other 
by one of the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany’s engineers. The appraisal made by 
the independent engineer exceeded the 
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other by $209,409. The figure used in the 
foregoing table is the average of the two 
valuations. These estimates made no al- 
lowance for going value. 

The properties consist of 169 exchanges, 
which serve 144,534 owned-telephone sta- 
tions, of which 66,244 are connected to the 
St. Paul exchange, and 10,070 service sta- 
tions, 6,222 pole miles of toll lines, and 
56,319 miles of wire and cable line. 

As disclosed by the record, the price to 
the Northwestern Bell company of the 
stock of the Tri-State company, as com- 
pared with the value of the equity in the 
properties represented by that stock, is as 
follows: 


Appraised structural value of 

the physical properties of the 

Tri-State company, including 

general equipment, and mate- 

rial and supplies............. $22,512,911 
Equity of Tri-State company in 

stock of the Dakota Central 


RE AA OOPS Ee 4,127,026 

Equity of Tri-State company in 
stock of other subsidiaries.... 1,791,839 

Minority interests in affiliated 
Pe er rere 68,565 
Advances to system corporations 71,250 

Working assets, not otherwise 
reer ee 812,197 
$29,383,788 


Less liabilities prior to common stock: 

Preferred stock... .$6,362,090 

Funded debt....... 8,500,000 

Bills payable ...... 

Other working lia- 
bilities 

Accrued 
WO Ok vccatses 

TOGGLE OEIC CIMESs.«.. 6660600: 


liabilities 
15,849,539 


Balance for common - stock- 
Re Sarr as: $13,534,249 
Number of common shares out- 
DN bcivaitcsOFescendsaeas 
Number of common shares to 
be acquired by Northwestern 
SE Pe Pee 
Value of equity represented by 
the 99,198 shares to be ac- 
quired by the Northwestern 
_ | RRO eee re 
Price to be paid by the North- 
are eee 
Excess of value over price to 
DE cxlinasidwe es mine nawees 


100,000 


99,198 


$13,425,700 
12,544,425 
881,275 


of the Tri-State 
directly-owned properties, as 
stated above, is the sum of three appraisals 
covering different parts of the property. 
The structural value of the plant in the 
St. Paul metropolitan exchange area was 
ascertained as of December 31, 1931. This 
appraisal, corrected for subsequent changes 
in the physical property, is used as sub- 
stantially correct on January 1, 1933. The 
structural value as of that date is shown 
as $13,542,537. 

Other exchange properties, excepting 
four exchanges, were appraised as of April 
1, 1931, and these appraisals were likewise 
corrected for subsequent changes. The 
property of the four excepted exchanges, 
together with all toll lines, general equip- 
ment, and material and supplies owned by 


The structural value 
company’s 
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the company was appraised as of January 
1, 1933, using average 1932 prices. 

The value of the common stock of each 
subsidiary of the Tri-State company was 
estimated by appraising the structural value 
of the property of such subsidiary, in- 
cluding general equipment, and material 
and supplies, adding other assets at book 
cost, and then deducting all claims prior to 
the common stock. The Tri-State com- 
pany’s equity was then determined in pro- 
portion to its holdings. 

The basic appraisals of structural value 
were made as of April 1, 1931, except in 
case of the Dakota Central company. The 
structural value used for that company’s 
property is the average of two independent 
appraisals by different engineers. One ap- 
praisal was made as of October, 1931, and 
the other as of January 1, 1933, using av- 
erage 1932 prices; but in the latter most 
material and supplies were valued at prices 
current on the date of valuation. All ap- 
praisals of structural value are shown in 
detail and testified to by the engineers who 
made them. 

Their testimony is that subsequent 
changes in price are unimportant. It is 
admitted that under very recent conditions 
of distress, some labor might have been 
obtained at lower prices than those used in 
the earlier appraisals, but it is argued that 
these extremely low prices can not fairly 
be applied in estimating the cost to repro- 
duce extensive properties. 


The estimated cost of reproduction new 
was modified by condition percentages fixed 
by inspection for each class of property. 
The average condition found for the St. 
Paul exchange plant was approximately 
90 per cent of value new. The appraisers 
testified that the Tri-State company and 
the Dakota Central company both have a 
considerable going concern value, which 
has not been estimated. 

The general balance sheet of the Tri- 
State company as of December 31, 1932, 
showed fixed capital installed $22,780,705 ; 
stocks of system corporations, $4,659,083 ; 
advances to system corporations, $71,250; 
working assets, $1,234,564; deferred debits, 
$236,639; common stock, $7,000,000; pre- 
ferred stock, $6,362,090; premiums on pre- 
ferred stock, $37,500; long-term debt, $8,- 
500,000; working liabilities, $373,173; ac- 
crued liabilities (not due), $604,277; other 
deferred credit items, $185; reserve for ac- 
crued depreciation, $5,122,484; other re- 
serves, $61,988, and surplus and undivided 
profits, $910,534. 

Operating income of the Tri-State com- 
pany was $1,471,688 in 1930; $1,512,764 in 
1931; and $1,399,528 in 1932; non-operat- 
ing income was $244,852 in 1930; $210,672 
in 1931; and $200,722 in 1932. The bal- 
ance for common stock and surplus, after 
all deductions, was $724,598 in 1930, $715,- 
028 in 1931, and $590,129 in 1932. 

The territory of the Tri-State company 
and its subsidiaries is sharply defined. It 
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nearly bisects the territory of the North- 
western Bell company, making it difficult 
to arrange suitable operating districts for 
the latter. The Northwestern Bell com. 
pany has no exchange in this intervening 
territory, but it has two or three through 
toll lines across it. These pick-up pbusi- 
ness at certain points, but the Northwestern 
Bell handles no business between points 
in the Tri-State company’s territory. Mes- 
sages over the Tri-State lines to or from 
points beyond, all go over the Bell lines. 

“If the proposed acquisition took place 
the two systems would be operated as one,” 
the commission’s report states. “This would 
result in better service and in some econ- 
omies. Combination of the toll lines would 
tend to, greater efficiency, and in time, to 
some economies. 

“In general, the Bell company applies its 
own standards of design, construction, and 
maintenance to the long through toll lines 
it acquires. Some of the circuits of the 
Tri-State system do not conform to these 
standards; they would be improved, and 
this would improve the quality of trans- 
mission. The shorter toll lines of the Tri- 
State are often used as parts of the longer 
circuits. The Northwestern Bell company 
would provide enough short toll circuits to 
make the operation more economical and 
the service better.” 

The Consolidated company represented 
that when it acquired control of the Tri- 
State company it expected to transfer to 
one of its affiliates certain parts of the 
Tri-State company’s system that were not 
to be turned over to the Northwestern Bell 
company ; but the conditions resulting from 
the long business depression have made it 
impossible for these properties to sustain 
themselves if detached from the rest of the 
Tri-State system. 

The Northwestern Bell company repre- 
sented that it wished to acquire the stock 
for the several reasons previously stated, 
and also, because it fears that it will lose 
much more money unless it takes this means 
of collecting the greater part of the sum 
due. 

The president of the Citizens League on 
Public Utilities in Minnesota testified that 
this organization instructed him to oppose 
the proposed transfer of stock as contrary 
to the public interest. The league’s pri- 
mary interest is in the reduction of rates. 

It believes that the net income of the 
Northwestern Bell and the Tri-State com- 
panies have both been too high during the 
last ten years; that the structural values 
they have set up are too high; that the 
public is entitled to a reduction of rates, 
and that it would be more difficult to deal 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. than with the Tri-State compan) 

The league was formed by delegates from 
35 cities and towns in Minnesota, but these 
municipalities are not, as such, members 
or the league. 


(Please turn to page 27.) 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies— Bell Companies Gain in Tolls and Earnings—Figures From 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





May Net Income of Class A Com- 
panies Declines 5.2 Per Cent. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has received reports from 103 Class A 

telephone companies showing that at the 

end of May of this year, there were 14,- 

588,925 telephones in service as compared 

with 16,408,399 at the end of May, 1932. 

That is a decrease of 1,819,474 telephones 

or 11.5 per cent. 

The revenues for May of the Class A 
companies amounted to $80,796,521 as com- 
pared with $88,945,974 for May, 1932; a 
decrease of 9.2 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $57,297,392 as against $63,- 
967,587 for May, 1932; a decrease of 10.4 
per cent. 

Deducting operating expenses, net operat- 
ing revenues were $23,499,129 for May, 
1933, as compared with $24,978,387 for 
May of last year, a decrease of 5.9 per 
cent. Deducting all other expenses, in- 
cluding taxes, net operating income amount- 
ed to $15,966,462 for May of this year as 
compared with $16,878,139 for May, 1932, a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the five months 
ended with May were $393,560,540 as com- 


pared with $453,442,767 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1932; a decrease of 13.2 per 
cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$284,112,827 as against $327,705,015 for the 
five-months’ period of 1932; a decrease of 
13.3 per cent. 

Net operating revenues were $109,447,713 
for the five months ended with May as 
compared with $125,737,752 for the same 
period of 1932; a decrease of 13 per cent. 
After deducting all expenses, including 
taxes, net operating income for the five- 
months’ period of this year amounted to 
$72,272,268 as against $85,549,848 for the 
corresponding period of 1932; a decrease of 
$13,277,580 or 15.5 per cent. 


June and Six Months’ Income 
Reports of Bell Companies. 

The report of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for June showed a net operat- 
ing income of $1,526,408, compared with 
$43,200 for the corresponding month of 
1932, an increase of more than 3,400 per 
cent. Since the June gross was $7,687,285, 
against $7,233,791, it is obvious that a large 
part of the increased net was a result of 


savings in expenses instituted in the year. 

The net operating income for the half 
year was $4,624,751, or about $100,000 less 
than that for corresponding six months of 
1932 when net was $4,723,431. Thus the 
company has gone far to make up the lag 
on 1932 in the early months of 1933. 

The report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission includes only the revenue from 
operation of the long distance lines and 
payments from associated companies for 
services rendered under license contracts. 
The dividends received from the associat- 
ed companies and interest received, which 
in past years have almost taken care of the, 
dividends on the parent company stock, 
are not included in these figures. 

Long lines business has been steadily im- 
proving for several months past, and the 
leasing of lines, particularly in financial 
centers, has shown marked gains. 

Of the $252,486,977 gross earnings shown 
for 1932 by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., approximately 35 per cent 
came from operation of long distance lines 
and license fees under service contracts 
with associated companies. Just what pro- 
portion of net to the total from this source 





Items. 


end of month 
Operating Revenues: 
Subscribers’ 


Message tolls 


Operating revenues 
Operating Expenses: 


Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 


Operating expenses 
Income Items: 


taxes 
Operating taxes 


Changes in Capital Items: 
Increase during month: 
In “Telephone plant” 
In “Capital stock’ 
In “Funded debt” 





station revenues........:. 
Public telephone revenues.............. 
Miscellaneous local service revenues... 
Miscellaneous toll service revenues..... 
Revenues from general services and licenses 1,002,538 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues......... 
Uncollectible operating revenues—Dr... 


Depreciation and extraordinary retirements.$15,194,910 
All other maintenance...........-ssees- 


General office salaries and expenses.... 
General services and licenses........... 
All other operating expenses........... 


Net operating revenueS..............-+- 
Re nt from lease of operating property 
Rent for lease of operating property... 


ey 


Net operating income.............. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent.).. 7 


er 





Number of company stations in service at 


























Net operating income before deducting 








—————-Month of May ~ Five months ended with May———, 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
crease (*) crease (*) 
Ratio, Ratio, 
1933 1932 Amount Pct. 1933 1932 Amount Pet. 
soos Maen «=— ER Ee (PERUSE MAE lcctctcctese§ sdanrsewerss <evewsces 
... $91,476,880 $57,227,705 *$5,759,825 *10.0 $257,247,261 $291,403,778 *$34,156,517 *11.7 
cece 88,209,495 3,635,341 *405,846 *11.2 16,162,060 18,451,164 *2,289,104 *12.4 
--++ _ 923,020 992,987 *69,967  *7.0 4,652,371 5,083,080 *430,709 *8.5 
..-. 19,502,137 20,758,404 1,256,267 *6.1 87,626,988 105,722,974 *18,095,986 *17.1 
-ee. 2,465,976 2,697,748 *231,772 *8.6 11,960,422 14,176,500 *2,216,@78 *15.6 
1,174,003 *171,465 *14.6 5,045,445 5,923,754 *878,309 *14.8 
coos 3,121,980 3,503,174 *381,194 *10.9 15,886,782 17,731,620 *1,844,838 *10.4 
ae 925,505 1,043,388 *117,883 *11.3 5,020,789 5,050,103 *29,314 *0.6 
..- $80,796,521 $88,945,974 *$8,149,453  *9.2 $393,560,540 $453,442,767 *$59,882,227 *13.2 
$16,773,054 *$1,578,144 *9.4 $ 76,771,247 $ 84,419,567 *$ 7,648,320 *9.1 
«ee. 14,692,919 16,030,893 *1,337,974 *8.3 71,491,120 $2,187,827 *10,696,707 *13.0 
.--- 11,359,906 13,668,968 *2,309,062 *16.9 55,552,283 69,979,206 *14,426,923 *20.6 
eeee 6,031,455 6,903,477 *872,022 *12. 30,066,038 35,943,123 *5,877,085 *16.4 
wees 4,259,782 4,500,416 *240,634 *5.3 21,299,849 23,764,033 *2,464,184 *10.4 
wewi 995,795 1,147,729 *151,934 *13.2 4,931,157 5,792,358 *861,201 *14.9 
woos 4,762,625 4,943,050 *180,425 *3.7 24,001,133 25,618,901 *1,617,768 *6.3 
....$57,297,392 $63,967,587 *$6,670,195 10.4 $284,112,827 $327,705,015 *$43,592,188 *13.3 
.--.$23,499,129 $24,978,387 *$1,479,258  *5.9 $109,447,713 $125,737,752 *$16,290,039 *13.0 
200 164 36 ces 2,088 1,603 485 ene 
Stetie: 9,612 10,200 er 48,501 51,020 *2,519 in 
«aes . $23,489,717 $24,968,351 *$1,478,634 *5.9 $109,401,300 $125,688,335 *$16,287,035 *13.0 
coos 1,493,255 8,090,212 *596,957 *7.4 37,129,032 40,138,487 *3,009,455 *7.5 
... $15,996,462 $16,878,139 *$ 881.677 *5.2 $ 72,272,268 $ 85,549,848 *$13,277,580 *15.5 
0.92 71.92 *1.00 72.19 72.27 *0.08 a 
ee Cl a voce “BH BEGER CRS °C UL FOG Gee ccccessess 
ee *813 PE isccsseene ton 5,082  <essten-00 
coee %239,405 EE tskepaaws 2.533.527 18,364,606  ..rccccces 








Comparative Statistics Compiled from May Reports of Class A Companies to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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was, is not shown in the company report. 

Dividends on stocks owned in affiliated 
telephone operating companies accounted 
for 55 per cent of the total 1932 gross. 

While the figures to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission embrace only the long 
lines business and service fees from asso- 
ciated companies, the improvement in this 
department can be considered indicative of 
a general improvement reflected in opera- 
tions of the associated operating companies. 

Since 1930, the Bell System has been 
consistently losing stations, but after 2% 
years of losses, there is some indication 
that a reversal of the trend may only be a 
matter of a few months. It is conceded 
that the losses may be converted into a 
gain some time this fall. 

The three summer months in normal 
times show the least station development, 
so that even with the present business pick- 
up, the losses have continued this summer, 
though growing of smaller proportions. 

The report to Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion shows: 


1933 1932 
ee ee $7,687,285 $7,233,791 
Net operating income 1,526,408 43,200 
Six months gross... .42,104,768 47,156,466 
Net operating income 4,624,751 4,723,431 


The foregoing report covers operating 
activities only ; excluding non-operating in- 
come, such as dividends, interest and 
other revenues received, and non-operating 
charges such as interest and rents paid. 

The reports of some associated companies 
of the Bell System for June and the first 
six months follow: 


New York Telephone Co. 
1933. 1932. 
Jee @f06S. .csscuss $15,522,633 $16,699,478 
Net operating income 3,136,995 3,262,755 
Six months’ gross.. 91,922,984 103,064,860 
Net operating income 16,926,107 18,921,026 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
June SFO68  ccnccccs $ 4,903,499 $ 5,457,668 
Net operating income 1,045,149 1,131,723 
Six months’ gross.. 29,533,793 34,425,609 
Net operating income 6,310,626 7,001,554 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
a re $ 5,588,606 $ 6,083,466 
Net operating income 1,175,609 1,466,801 
Six months’ gross... 33,323,523 37,671,438 
Net operating income 7,087,069 = 7,557,574 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
re $ 6,150,772 $ 6,612,574 
Net operating income —_ 1,055,944 952,293 
Six months’ gross.. 35,938,423 41,453,693 
Net operating income 5,457,682 6,226,854 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
June gross ........ $ 4,340,551 $ 4,745,861 
Operating income... 687,402 1,139,014 
Six months’ gross.. 25,502,822 29,112,857 
Net operating income 4,818,312 5,996,453 





_ Franchise Valuations in Nebraska 
Cut 10 Per Cent. 

A reduction of 10 per cent in the fran- 
chise valuations of Nebraska telephone com- 
panies has been ordered by the state board 
of equalization. The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. of Omaha is assessed at 
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$1,000,000, the same figure as last year, 
while the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s franchise value of $200,000 was cut 
$20,000. 

Other valuations were: Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., $35,000; Western 
Telephone Corp., $10,000; Central Nebraska 
Telephone Co., $2,000; Crete Telephone Co., 
$3,000; Hamilton County Farmers Tele- 
phone Association, $2,500; Farmers Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. of Red Cloud, 
$2,500. 

Farmers Telephone Co. of North Bend, 
$1,500; Nebraska Central Telephone Co. 
of Gibbon, $3,000; Pawnee Telephone Co. 
of Pawnee City, $2,000; Platte Valley 
Telephone Co., Scottsbluff, $30,000; South- 
east Nebraska Telephone Co., Falls City, 
$5,000; Stanton Telephone Co., $2,500, with 
numerous smaller companies ranging from 


$200 to $1,000. 


A. T. & T. Co. Directors Vote 
Regular $2.25 a Share Dividend. 
After reviewing the improvement in their 

business in recent months, the directors of 

the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

on August 16 voted to maintain the divi- 

dend rate that has been in force since 1922. 

Their declaration of the quarterly dividend 

of $2.25 a share means that the 710,000 

stockholders will receive on October 16 ap- 

proximately $42,100,000, less the new NRA 
tax of 5 per cent to be paid by all stock- 
holders of domestic corporations. 

This payment because of the tax deduc- 
tion will be the first time that the aggre- 
gate of investment funds spread over the 
country by American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for the quarterly dividend has 
been less than in any preceding quarter. 

If all stockholders were subject to the 
tax, the government would receive approx- 
imately $2,099,500. The company’s stock, 
however, is held in large amounts by many 
domestic corporations, and these will re- 
ceive their full $2.25 a share. Even allow- 
ing for the exemption of domestic corpor- 
ations receiving this dividend, it will repre- 
sent the largest contributicn to the United 
States treasury under the new tax. 

Although the last dividend by the com- 
pany was paid approximately a month 
after the effective date of the tax, the 
stockholders suffered no deduction from 
their July 15 checks, for the reason that 
the dividend was declared before the ef- 
fective date. - 

To allow for the additional clerical work 
involved in deducting the 5 per cent fed- 
eral tax from the next dividend check, the 
directors set September 15 as the stock of 
record date. Usually the record date is 
the 20th day of the month preceding the 
dividend payment. 

Declaration of the regular disbursement 
had been expected in Wall Street notwith- 
standing the company’s failure by substan- 
tial margin to earn the dividend in the 
first half of the year. 
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For the six months ended June 30, net 
earnings of the company itself were equal 
to $3.54 a share of capital stock, compared 
with $4.03 a share in the first half of 1932. 
Treating the Bell System as a whole, the 
earnings were equal to only $2.30 a share 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
stock. On the same basis, the company 
earned $5.96 a share in the full year 1932. 

In spite of this deficiency, and earlier 
drafts upon surplus for dividend payments, 
there have been indications of a turn in 
the company’s business, and Wall Street 
reasoned that this factor would receive 
consideration by the board in its delibera- 
tions on August 16. The company itself, 
at June 30, last, had cash and temporary 
investments of more than $170,000,000. 


Lincoln, Neb., Company Shows Im- 
provement in Operating Figures. 
While the six months’ report of the 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. shows 
that it has been necessary to draw upon 
surplus to the amount of $52,283 in order 
to maintain dividends, the figures for June 
show a credit of $7,095 to surplus and a 
strongly-defined trend for improvement of 
its financial situation. The drop in ex- 
change revenues was much less than in pre- 
ceding months, compared with the same 
month for 1932, while toll revenues were 
only off $1,000. The following figures 
show the results of the half-year’s opera- 
tions compared with last year: 

Revenues: Exchange, $871,934, decrease 
of $146,785, or 14.41 per cent; toll, $285,549, 
decrease of $75,427, or 20.90 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous, $37,780, decrease of $20,201, or 
34.84 per cent; total, $1,195,263, decrease 
of $242,413, or 16.86 per cent. 

Operating expenses: Traffic, $144,050, 
decrease of $52,696, or 26.78 per cent; com- 
mercial, $127,310, decrease of 6,721, or 5.01 
per cent; general and miscellaneous, $99,- 
162, decrease of $39,149, or 28.31 per cent: 
other operating expenses, $8,411, a decrease 
of $3,998, or 32.22 per cent; total, $378,933, 
decrease of $102,564, or 21.30 per cent. 

Telephone expenses: Current mainte- 
nance, $216,201, decrease of $47,271, or 
17.94 per cent; depreciation, $282,275, de- 
crease of $32,433, or 10.31 per cent; taxes, 
$102,102, decrease of $5,988, or 5.54 per 
cent. Total of all expenses, $979,421, de- 
crease of $188,256, or 16.12 per cent; net 
telephone earnings, $215,842, decrease of 
$54,157, or 20.06 per cent. Sundry net 
earnings, $15,460, decrease of $407, or 2.56 
per cent; total net earnings, $231,302, a de- 
crease of $54,564, or 19.09 per cent. 

Interest payments were $88,435, decrease 
of $4,195, or 4.53 per cent; leaving a bal- 
ance of net profits of $142,867, a decrease 
of $50,369, or 26.07 per cent. Dividends 
paid were $195,150, a decrease of $14,587, 
or 6.95 per cent, leaving undivided profits 
$52,283 in the red, a decrease of $35,782. 

During the six months the company 
added 10,048 stations and lost 13,149, a net 
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loss of 3,101. It now has in service 62,197 
stations. It employs 1,061 persons, a de- 
crease Of 129. 

An analysis of the figures for the period 
shows telephone revenues to average plant 
in service, 18.28 per cent, compared with 
1,39 a year ago; operating expenses to 
telephone revenues, 31.71 per cent and 33.48 
per cent; telephone expenses to telephone 
revenues, 81.96 and 81.25 per cent; main- 
tenance to average plant in service, 3.39 
and 4.03 per cent; depreciation to average 
plant in service, 4.43 and 4.82; net tele- 
phone earnings to average plant in service, 
337 and 4.13; net to common after pre- 
ferred, 3.93 and 6.05. 

Assets of the company total $14,392,831, 
an increase of $147,491, as follows: Plant, 
$12,359,183; construction work in progress, 
$7,720; general equipment, $373,157; mate- 
rial and supplies, $534,557; investments, 
$209,691; cash and deposits, $448,296; re- 
ceivables, $458,227. The company has 
common stock outstanding of $3,450,050; 
preferred stock, $2,575,750, and a funded 
debt of $3,500,000; bills payable, $339,420; 
other payables, $377,645; reserve for de- 
preciation, $3,281,808, an increase of $157,- 
280, and a surplus of $868,165. 


New Jersey Bell Net Revenues In- 
crease in Second Quarter. 

A net loss of 3,845 telephones in serv- 
ice during the second quarter of 1933, 
against a loss of 8,999 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932, is reported by the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. In June 
the net loss was 159 telephones, compared 
with 5,766 in June, 1932. 

Net income available for dividends dur- 
ing the quarter were $1,250,490, equiva- 
lent to $1.04 a share on 1,203,952 shares 
of common stock outstanding. During 
the second quarter of 1932 net income 
was $1,866,599, or at the rate of $1.57 per 
share for the quarter. 

Net income for the first half of 1933 
amounted to $2,390,120, compared with 
$3,499,399 for the first half of 1932, a 
decrease of 31.7 per cent. 


Nebraska Continental Company’s 
Six-Months’ Report. 

_ The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. has filed its report with the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for the six 
months ending June 30, showing a decline 
M gross and net revenues, the latter de- 
spite a heavy cut in expenses. Exchange 
revenues were $125,185, a decrease of 
$32,312 ; toll revenues, $13,271, a decrease 
ot $10,578; other revenues of a miscel- 
laneous character brought the total rev- 
fnues to $143,955, a decrease of $41,121 for 
the six months’ period. Uncollectible rev- 
fnues totaled $4,551, which is an increase 
of $1,885. 

Operating expenses included: Deprecia- 
tion, $44 338, no change; maintenance, $20,- 
= a decrease of $6,725; commercial $13,- 
““/, a decrease of $3,464; general, $11,806, 
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a decrease of $1,517. Other expenses 
totaled $6,553, a decrease of $3,018. Total 
expenses were $116,832, a decrease of $21,- 
513; leaving a net operating income of 
$17,091, a decrease of $16,354, after paying 
taxes of $10,032, a decrease of $3,224. 

The company now operates 10,848 stations, 
a loss of 3,186 as compared with a year 
ago. The company has total assets of $2,- 
442,133, outstanding stock of $1,830,000, 
long-term debt of $294,000. It has a de- 
preciation reserve of $275,395, but surplus 
is $4,477 in the red. Practically all of its 
stock is owned by the Continental Tele- 
phone Co., of Chicago, II. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania Report Six’ Months. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
reports for six months ended June 30, 1933, 
net income of $3,303,492 after taxes, inter- 
est, depreciation; etc., equivalent to $15.15 
a share on 200,000 shares of 6% per cent 
preferred stock. This compares with #,- 
128,214, or $20.64 a share on the preferred 
in the corresponding six months of 1932. 
All the common stock is owned by Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The net income for the June quarter was 
$1,477,777 after charges, equal to $7.39 a 
share on the preferred. It compares with 
$1,552,715 or $7.76 a share on the preferred 
in the preceding quarter and with $2,151,881, 
or $10.76 a share in the June quarter of 
1932. 

The income account of the company for 
the six months ended June 30, 1933, com- 
pares as follows: 


1933. 1932. 
iii bal $29,533,793 $34,324,237 
Net after taxes..... 6,310,626 7,866,540 
Total income....... 6,447,218 8,101,200 
Surplus after charges 3,303,492 4,128,214 
Preferred dividends. 650,000 650,000 
Common dividends.. 4,400,000 4,400,000 





SEE seesdvense $ 1,746,508 $ 921,786 





New England Bell Company Re- 
flects Improving Conditions. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for six months ending 
June 30, 1933, net income after all charges 
of $3,433,375. This is equal to $2.57 a 
share, compared with net income in the 
first half of 1932 of $5,012,052, equal to 
$3.75 a share. 

The second quarter earnings of New 
England company, after charges, showed a 
gain over the first quarter, being $1,882,- 
223, or $1.41 a share compared with first 
quarter earnings of $1,551,152 or $1.16 a 
share. 

The company’s loss of stations continued 
during the second quarter of the year, but 
at a considerably slower rate than in the 
first quarter. The net loss in the second 
quarter was 4,855 stations as compared 
with the loss of 22,660 in the preceding 
quarter, and a loss of 27,964 in the second 
quarter of 1932. 

In June, 1933, there was a net gain of 
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stations. This must not be regarded as an 
indication, the company states, that a turn 
has actually come because in June of every 
year some thousands of telephones in sum- 
mer hotels and summer homes are put into 
commission, only to be taken out again in 
the fall. In consequence, the month of 
June customarily shows an abnormal input 
of stations and the months of September 
and October an abnormal number of dis- 
connections. 

It is of interest, however, to note that 
in June, 1931, the company had a net gain 
of 5,599 stations; in June, 1932, there was 
a net loss of 11,189 stations and in June, 
1933, a net gain of 2,651 stations. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s abbreviated income account for 
six months ended June 30, 1933, compares 
with the previous year as follows: 


Six months to June 30 
1933. 1932. 
Operating revenues .$32,433,328 $35,749,442 


Operating expenses. 23,403,297 24,106,227 
Net operating reve- 

ee 9,030,031 11,643,215 
Income available for 

SE so edervne 6,420,385 8,357,711 
Interest, discounts, 

esis divans ei 2,987,010 3,345,659 
Net income ....... 3,433,375 5,012,052 
Dividends ......... 4,000,375 5,333,830 
EE sswsnceusn 566,999 321,778 


Nebraska Company Has Deficit 
for Six Months’ Period. 

The half-year report of the Platte Val- 
ley Telephone Corp. of Scottsbluff, Neb., 
filed with the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, shows a deficit from opera- 
tions of $9,163.16. Exchange revenues 
dropped from $76,505.60 to $61,047.93 and 
toll from $28,503.37 to $22,133.34, while 
miscellaneous revenues increased from $1,- 
689.54 to $4,581.44, and uncollectibles in- 
creased from $1,425 to $1,500. Total rev- 
enues for the six months were $86,262.71, 
compared with $105,273.51 for the same 
period in 1932. 

Maintenance decreased from $12,846.81 
to $8,714.16; traffic expenses from $13,- 
969.36 to $11,509.56; commercial from $7,- 
971.49 to $5,738.75; general expenses from 
$7,978.92 to $5,867,21, and other expenses 
increased from $2,327.50 to $3,979.49. To- 
tal operating expenses for the period de- 
creased from $45,094.08 to $35,809.20. 

Taxes decreased from $6,906.68 to $6,- 
680.02, and depreciation from $26,722.73 to 
$21,486.53. The income available for fixed 
charges was $22,368.82, compared with 
$26,722.30 a year ago. Interest on funded 
debt for the two six-months’ periods re- 
mained at $18,000, but other interest de- 
ductions were cut from $13,382 to 
$12,610. 

Amortization discount on funded debt 
was $1,021.98, making total fixed charges 
of $31,531.98, as compared with $32,404.14 
a year ago. This left the net income in 
the red by $9,163.16, as compared with $4,- 
922.92 deficit on July 1, 1932. 
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The company has plant valued at $1,- 
333,230.32; current assets of $105,571 and 
deferred debits of $38,307.26, making total 
assets $1,479,406. Stock outstanding totals 
$198,945, bonds $600,000, accounts payable 
$417,000, depreciation reserve of $222,581 
and a surplus of $19,935. 

Six Months’ Income Report of 

Pacific Bell System. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
system reports for six months ended June 
30, 1933, net income of $6,594,153 after 
depreciation, taxes, interest, etc. This is 
equivalent after deducting $2,460,000 divi- 
dend requirements on 6 per cent preferred 
stock, to $2.29 a share on 1,805,000 shares 
of common stock. It compares with $8,- 
266,532, or $3.22 a share, on the common 
stock in the first half of 1932. 

For the quarter ended June 30, 1933, 
the net income was $3,141,430 after charges 
and taxes. This is equivalent to $1.06 a 
share on the common stock, comparing with 
$3,452,723, or $1.23 a common share in the 
preceding quarter and $4,338,954, or $1.72 
a share, on the common in the June quar- 
ter of the preceding year. 

The consoliated income account of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. system 
for six months ended June 30, 1933, com- 
pares as follows: 














1933 1932 
RE: oa ent eo $43,231,734 $49,088,526 
Exp. and taxes.... 34,284,525 38,318,358 
2 eer $ 8,947,209 $10,770,168 
Oth. inc. (net).... 97,551 170,183 
Total ime... <0 $ 9,044,760 $10,940,351 
bet. sents, etc... 2,450,607 2,673,819 
Ye $ 6,594,153 $ 8,266,532 
¢ =) ae 2,460,000 2,460,000 
COM. GIVE... sisic ces 5,415,000 6,317,500 
BEN fe vicveccad $ 1,280,847 $ 510,968 


Six Months’ Report of Northwest- 
ern Bell; Upturn in June. 

The report of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for the first half of the 
year, filed with the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, shows that it failed by 
$902,449 to pay fixed charges, operating 
expenses, including depreciation, and divi- 
dends of 6.5 per cent on its preferred stock 
and 8 per cent on its common stock. How- 
ever, the June report shows a decided 
change for the better, with a sharp upturn 
in toll revenues as compared with previous 
months this year. The net profits, for in- 
stance, for June were $449,000, whereas 
for the entire six months they were but 
$2,253,000, or an average of $375,000 for 
the half year. 

Exchange revenues were $10,059,584, a 
decrease of $1,289,141 or 11.36 per cent. 
Toll revenues were $3,209,766, a decrease 
of $789,596 or 19.88 per cent; miscellane- 
ous, $724,949, a decrease of $79,978 or 9.94 
per cent. Deducting uncollectible revenues 
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of $211,367, which increased 33.64 per cent, 
leaves total revenues of $13,782,932, which 
are $2,218,029 less than for the first half 
of 1932, or 13.87 per cent. 

Traffic expenses were $2,116,210, a de- 
crease of $513,737 or 19.53 per cent; com- 
mercial, $1,148,694, a decrease of $93,545 
or 7.53 per cent; general office and salaries, 
$752,009, a decrease of $27,913 or 9.44 per 
cent; relief and pensions, $293,223, a de- 
crease of $27,913 or 8.69 per cent; oper- 
ating rents, $245,000, an increase of $712; 
miscellaneous operating expenses, $234,125, 
a decrease of $39,626 or 14.48 per cent; 
current maintenance, $2,488,889, a decrease 
of $539,693 or 17.82 per cent; depreciation, 
$2,596,074, a decrease of $339,865 or 17.82 
per cent; taxes, $1,156,739, a decrease of 
$113,732 or 11.57 per cent. 

Total telephone expenses were $11,030,- 
864, a decrease of $1,745,756 or 13.62 per 
cent. This left net telephone earnings of 
$2,752,068, a decrease of $473,173 or 14.67 
per cent. Other net income was $385,467, 
a decrease of $235,679 or 37.94 per cent. 
Total income was $3,137,535, a decrease of 
$705,852 or 18.43 per cent. 

The company paid interest of $883,958, 
an increase of $23,957, and had net profits 
of $2,253,577, a decrease of $732,809 or 
24.54 per cent. Dividends paid totaled 
$3,156,026, leaving undivided profits $902,- 
449 in the red, a difference of $732,809 
from last year. 

The company had 551,617 stations on 
July 1. The average in use during the six 
months was 564,582, as compared with 
635,563 for the first half of 1932, or 11.17 
per cent loss. Toll messages decreased 
from 12,958,770 the first half of 1932 to 
10,506,098. 

Total telephone revenue to average plant 
in service: 1933, 21.25 per cent; and 1932, 
25.03 per cent; totai telephone expense to 
average plant in service, 80.03 per cent 
and 79.85 per cent respectively; mainte- 
nance to average plant in service, 3.84 per 
cent and 4.74 per cent; depreciation to 
average plant in service, 4.36 per cent and 
5.01 per cent; net telephone earnings to 
average telephone plant, 4.24 per cent and 
5.04 per cent; net profits to common stock, 
after preferred stock, 5.59 per cent and 7.55 
per cent. 

Average telephone plant in service per 
average company station, $229.75 and 
$201.22. Number of employes, 9,091, a 
decrease of 1,177. 

The company has total assets of $148,- 
023,696; plant in service, $131,536,362, and 
investments of $22,000,000. Current assets 
are $4,137,788, including $672,512 of cash 
and $527,546 of materials and supplies. 
The capital stock is $78,844,811, funded 
debt $375,000; advances by affiliated com- 
panies, $26,977,738, and a total long term 
debt of $31,518,418. 

Deferred credits total $78,564; depreci- 
ation reserve, $32,317,369; with total re- 
serves of $32,342,661. The surplus reserve 
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is $1,760,000 while the unappropriated sur- 
plus is $8,479,403, making a total surplus 
of $10,239,703. 

Net telephone earnings in June were 
$815,690, an increase over May of $147,381, 
Net operating revenues for the month were 
$545,422, an increase of $60,742; and net 
profits, $449,269, an increase of $73,019. 


Nebraska Continental Company 


Reports Large Decrease in 1932. 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone Co, 
reported to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission a net income for 1932 of $27. 
007.63, a decrease of $10,416.68 from 1931 
operations. Dividends paid were $21,000, 
a decrease of $12,720, leaving $6,007.63 
to be passed to surplus. The company 
operates 32 exchanges in Nebraska and 
two in Kansas. 

The company has a fixed investment of 
$2,303,535 and total assets of $2,442,000. 
Common stock outstanding is $1,830,000, 
funded debt, $255,000 and advances by 
parent company of $39,000. Its deprecia- 
tion reserve totals $275,394, with no sur- 
plus. 

The following figures are for 1932 
operation: Exchange revenues, $312,027.69, 
a decrease of $17,459.27; toll revenues, 
$32,695.53, decrease of $10,750.76; miscel- 
laneous revenues, $9,599.39, decrease of 
$2,743.07 ; total telephone revenues, $354,- 
322.61, a decrease of $30,963.10. 

Total telephone expenses were $265,- 
810.45, a decrease of $36,044.83; the prin- 
cipal items being maintenance and de- 
preciation, $134,707.68, decrease, $23, 
337.76; traffic, $57,492.52, decrease, $11,- 
325.67 ; commercial, $40,423.63, decrease of 
$953.08; general, $33,186.45, decrease, 
$428.34. 

Net revenues were $88,512.33, an_ in- 
crease of $5,091.73. Uncollectibles were 
$7,511.59, an increase of $3,989.58; taxes, 
$25,755.07, increase of $4,276.50; interest, 
$22,335.94. 

The inventory shows these investments, 
in part: Lands and buildings, $254,253; 
central office equipment, $267,151; station 
apparatus, $283,676; exchange pole lines, 
$689,212; aerial cable, $121, 751; exchange 
aerial wire, $317,603; exchange under- 
ground, $114,827; toll pole lines, $51,563; 
toll wires, $36,156. 

The company was operating 12,109 sta- 
tions at the end of the year, a net loss 
of 2,744. It switches 1,685 stations. Dur- 
ing the year there were added 2,372 main 
stations, 8 P.B.Xs. and 150 extensions, 4 
total of 2,531. Losses were: main, 5,046; 
P.B.X., 33, and extensions, 196, a total 
of 5,275.. The stations are divided among 
the following exchanges: 

Albion, 926; Alma, 393; Battle Creek, 
337; Beaver City, 393; Bloomington, 106; 
Brunswick, 83; Burwell, 263; Columbus, 
1,796; Duncan, 72; Edison, 132; Frank- 
lin, 306; Genoa, 501; Greeley, 283; Hild- 
reth, 106; Kearney, 1,979; Lindsay, 228; 
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Long Island, Kas., 98; Loretto, 45; Madi- 
son, 680; Monroe, 141; Neligh, 464; New- 
man Grove, 262; Orchard, 145; Ord, 543; 
Orleans, 318; Palmer, 362; Republican 
City, 84; Riverdale, 60; Royal, 50; Stam- 


ford, 178; Sumner, 155; Tilden, 317; Wil- 
sonville, 214; Woodruff, Kas., 87. Total, 
12,109. 

George K. Gann is chairman of the 


board; J. G. Crane, president; A. B. 
Clark, operating vice-president; V. E. 
Chaney, treasurer, and Ranford Duniap, 


secretary. 
Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


Aug. 18. 1933. 
High. Low. Last. 


American Telephone & 

eS errr 128% 1251. 126% 
Associated Telephone Utili- 

Ce ts kebashee suees es 1, li, 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 

pied ang mie eee Powe a 112 112 112 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

Telewmome CO... «0666808 70% TO%w T0% 
International Telephone & 

Teleerann COGR. ...ccse- 1614 15 15% 


New York Telephone Co., 
De GS bigsc ca weesnaenesis 116 116 116 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
SPO GOO. cece cece eweces 20 90 90 
31p AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Aug. 18. Aug. 17. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele 
SN GOR, «nee eassnsewenss SO ‘a 80 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co........ .104 108 104 
Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)....10442 106% 104% 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
DUD Ad ncdccderdeivorveses 10% 13 10% 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
~ errr errr 7d 79% 75 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Ob Ws. wseownsccerensnes 94% 97% 94% 
Southern New England 
Teepnons ©e., 8.....2.-+. 112% 115%, 112 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Si. giwe dene sneseadsteeens 10614 108 106 


Southern Bell’s 1932 Report Shows 
Surplus Used for Dividends 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports consolidated net income 
of $7,636,220 for 1932, against $9,810,701 
consolidated net 1931. After 
payment of $9,969,920 dividends there was 
a deficit of $2,363,699 transferred to a sur- 


income in 


plus, compared with a deficit of $189,219 
1931. 

Operating revenue totaled 
$59,151,889 in 1931 
$32,413,567 


n same hasis in 
$51,635 543 
and operating 


against 
expenses against $37,- 
SUB 1S1, 


Total assets on December 


were 


31, 1932, 
practically unchanged from a year earlier 
ind amounted to $246,673,075 
$246.56,113. Cash and deposits were up 


slight], 


were 
against 


amounting to $3,973,338 against 
$3,326,705. 


$700,000 


by the company, due to storms in 


“Losses exceeding were sus- 


tained 
Florida Alabama 


River 


and and a Mississippi 
flood,” Ben >. 
in reviewing the year’s operations. 


President Read 
Stated 

“During the year $47,000 were spent on 
land and buildings, $1,639,000 on switch- 
and other equipment, $4,514,000 on 
subscriber station equipment and $3,677,000 


hoard 


fe 


‘xchange and toll lines. The plans for 
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1933 contemplated expenditures of approx- 
imately $8,000,000 for like purposes. 

The company acquired by purchase 11 
exchanges in Mississippi, two in Tennessee 
and one in Alabama, and at the end of the 
year the company was operating 941 cen- 
tral offices with 849,294 owned telephones. 

Local calis were 6.5 per cent off, com- 
pared with 1931. 
was 20 per cent less. 
the teletypewriter 


year service, 


The number of toll calls | 
At the end of the | 


inaugu- | 


rated in November, 1931, had developed to | 


113 installations of nationwide service.” 
Detailed comparison of consolidated in- 
come account follows: 


Years ended 
December 31, 
Oper. rev. 


1932 1931 


at Sree ere 32,413,567 37,808,131 
Net op. rev. ...... 19,221,976 21,343,758 
Uncol. oper. rev.... 765,000 510,000 
Taxes assignable to 

operations ....... 5,884,045 6,006,205 
Oper. income ...... 12,572,932 14,827,553 
Net non-oper. in- 

WE: gisecceun ter 374,556 382,701 
Gross income ..... 12,947,488 15,210,254 
Rents and misc. de- 

GUCtONS .csiss ess 1,754,805 1,787,264 
Int. and amor....... 3,556,462 3,612,289 
Net income ....... 7,636,220 9 810,701 
Ss. rn 9,999,920 9,999,920 
‘= 2 Sree 2,363,699 189,219 


Committee for Debentures of Asso- 
ciated Telephone Utilities. 


The protective committee for the Associ- 
ated Telephone Utilities Co.'s 15-year se- 
ries A, B and C headed by 
Malcolm C. Rorty, John Sherman and Dr. 
ae 
on the grounds that the plan of reorgani- 
the 


debentures, 
Stone, has announced its dissolution 


zation proposed by reorganization 


committee is fair. 


TRI-STATE PURCHASE BY 
BELL APPROVED. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

the 

Paul testified that the mayor censistently 


A representative of mayor | 


opposed the preoposed acquisition and 


t St | 


eres $51,635,543 $59,151,889 | 





brouzht the matter to the attention of the | 


council, which decided to 


The mayor feels that as the North- 


city 
action. 
western Bell is so anxious to cbtain control 
of the Tri-State, this is the time for the 
Paul to the 
former certain conditions for the transfer 
of stock. 

One of these conditions would be a 


citizens of St. exact- from 


fair 
valuation agreed on by stipulation between 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
and the 

that 
from that valuation. 


mission Northwestern Bell com 
established 


He thinks that 


pany, so rates could be 
such 
a stipulation should result in reducing rates 
at least 25 per cent, while the rate reduc- 
tions the Northwestern Bell company pro- 
poses to make might not result in positive 
reduction of cost because the users would 


make more calls. 


take no 


As a result of negotiations between the | 
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LOOK 
UP 





at almost any independ- 
ent cable plant and you 
will find Cook All-Steel 
Protected Pole Cable 
Terminals. 


We have no monopoly on 
the manufacture of Pole 
Cable Terminals, but we 
do make a product that 
telephone men know by 
experience performs every 
function of a pole cable 
terminal with complete 
Satisfaction, over a long 
period of years, at a mini- 
mum of maintenance and 
a low first cost. 





COOK ELECTRIC Co. 
2700 Southport Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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Northwestern Bell company and the attor- 
Minnesota, the former 
agreed to make certain rate reductions and 


ney general of 


introduce certain new classes of service in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, if it acquires 
control of the Tri-State company. The 
their net effect 
would be to reduce the total annual reve- 


applicants estimate that 
nues of the two metropolitan exchanges 
$496,000. 

“The two. cities 


have identical 


rates,” says the Interstate commission’s re- 


would 


port. “lor the same classes of service their 
Where there is a 
_ difference in the rates for minor classes of 


rates are equal now. 


service, the St. Paul rates are higher. 
“The applicants stipulate that the price 
to be paid for the stock shall not be con- 
sidered evidence of value in any rate pro- 
ceeding but the protestants fear that this 
stipulation may be ineffective. They also 
fear that the Northwestern Bell company 
plant, 
which would create a burden on the rate 


plans excessive expenditures for 
payer. 

This apprehension was caused by testi- 
mony given before the Minnesota commis- 
sion in December, 1930, to the effect that 
the Bell company would probably spend 
$20,000,000 in the: Minnesota area in the 
course of the next five years, if it ac- 
Now it is 
testified the situation has changed entirely 


quired the Tri-State company. 


and such a large expenditure is improb- 
able. The Nerthwestern Bell 
does not attempt to plan more than one 


company 


year ahead now. 


There is further testimony concerning 


rates, but it is not material. The merits 
or the rate controversy can not be consid- 
ered in this case. The rates are subject to 
control by the Minnesota commission. 
Prior to our decision in Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. proposed control, 
supra, the Minnesota commission entered 
ai order authorizing the acquisition of the 
stock, as then proposed, upon the condition 
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that the Northwestern Bell company make 
certain reductions in rates and service 
charges, which it was estimated would ef- 
fect a saving of about $300,000 a year to 
the telephone users in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. The Northwestern Bell company 
accepted this condition. 

On May 12, 1933, the Minnesota com- 
mission entered an order reversing its pre- 
vious order above referred to and disap- 
proving the proposed acquisition as against 
the public interest, unless the Northwest- 
ern Bell company file with it a schedule 
ot rates substantially reducing the rates 
now in effect. In the present proceeding 
it has filed a brief in opposition to the 
application, which is based largely upon 
matters not of record. 

It claims that the equity represented by the 
common stock in question does not exceed 
$6,649,576, and states that this valuation is 
based upon book cost, less accrued depre- 
ciation. There is nothing of record that 
would furnish any basis for such a valua- 
tion. It also objects to the transfer of the 
stock on the ground that no reduction of 
service costs will result therefrom. 

In its brief on exceptions, the Minnesota 
commission states : 


We feel upon a proposition of this kind. 
that this commission has a right and should 
take into consideration whatever facts it is 
able to assemble from reports and other 
data in the files of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state commissions, as well 
as orders made by the state commissions 
on anything that is germane and enlighten- 
ing to this commission as to whether or not 
it should give its approval to stock trans- 
fers. . . . This is not a proceeding where 
rules of evidence such as are commonly 
applied in court proceedings, or rules of 
evidence in rate hearings before this com- 
mission or any other commission are ap- 
plicable. 


It requires no argument to show that 
these contentions can not be sustained. U. 
S. v. Abilene & So. Ry. Co., 265 U. S. 
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274; Chicago Junction Case, 264 U. S. 258. 
265; Int. Com. Comm. vy. Louis. & Nash, 
R. R., 227 U. S. 88, 93. 

The Minnesota commission further rep- 
resents that it has been engaged in mak- 
ing a valuation of the properties in the St. 
Paul metropolitan exchange area for ap- 
proximately a year and a half, and suggests 
that we should defer action on the instant 
application until it has completed such yal- 
uation. According to the record, the prop- 
erties in the St. Paul metropolitan ex- 
change area represent less than 50 per 
cent, in value, of the total properties of the 
Tri-State company and its subsidiaries. 

It does not appear that the transfer of 
the stock could interpose any obstacle to 
the completion of such valuation, or to any 
rate proceeding based thereon. The North- 
western Bell company has given the attor- 
ney general of Minnesota a commitment in 
writing that if it acquires the stock, neither 
the Bell company nor the Tri-State com- 
pany will offer the price paid therefor as 
evidence of value in any proceeding in- 
volving the fixing of rates. 

The St. Paul Association of Commerce 
is the only civic and commercial organiza- 
tion in that city. Its membership, totaling 
some 2,200, is typical of all phases of the 
civic, industrial, and commercial life of 
St. Paul. On March 17, 1933, its board 
of directors reaffirmed its previous position 
taken in 1930, to the effect that the new 
ownership would best serve the interests 
of the people of St. Paul. 

The Midway Club, an organization oi 
1,000 business men serving the great indus- 
trial district midway between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, has adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the proposed acquisition. Commu- 
nications from the Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association, the Minneapolis In- 
dustrial Committee, and the Minnesota Tel- 
ezhone Association were introduced in evi- 
dence, all favoring the granting of the ap- 
plication.” 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


District of Columbia Commission 
Files Brief in Injunction Case. 
The Public Utilities Commission of the 

District of Columbia on August 11 filed 

its amended brief of 22 pages in an injunc- 

tion suit brought by the Chesapeake & 

Potomac Telephone Co. 

The commission about a year ago or- 
dered a 10 per cent cut in telephone rates 
to all subscribers except those having P. 
B. X. boards. 

Contending the reduction was unfair, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company secured 
a temporary injunction in District Supreme 


Court preventing the. order from becoming 
effective until the respective 
finally adjudicated. 

The commission’s answer contends the 
company is not entitled to a return of more 
than 6 per cent on the value of the prop- 
erty, although the company is demanding 
7 per cent. 


claims are 


The answer accuses the telephone com- 
pany of extending its plant “unreasonably 
and unnecessarily beyond the requirements 
of service,’ while using equipment pur- 
chased from a subsidiary of the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. at a cost de- 


scribed as unreasonable and excessive. It 
is also asserted the company has unduly 
increased its operating costs, resulting in 
a decrease of net earnings. 

The brief points out that but 13.49 per 
cent of the company’s traffic is interstate 
and cites that 82.78 per cent of its total 
revenues in 1931 and 84.02 per cent in 1932 
were from intra-District operations. More- 
over, while net revenues from intra-Dis- 
trict operations during the year ending June 
30 last increased, profits from interstate 
business fell about 55 per cent under reve- 
nues for the prior year. 
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August 26, 1933. 


The answer denies the contention of the 
telephone company that its property value 
on December 31, 1931, was $36,000,000 and 
advances the commission’s valuation figure 
of $28.200,000 as of that date, or $29,860,000 
as of June 30, last. 

When the 


temporary injunction was 
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granted, the court directed the telephone 
company to impound funds sufficient to pay 
subscribers a refund cf 10 per cent on all 
telephone bills since the commission’s order 
was issued in event the reduced rate should 
finally be affirmed. This fund now con- 
tains approximately $350,000. 


Minnesota Switching Rate Order 


Commission Orders Tri-State Company's Switching Rate at 
Owatonna Reduced—Commissioner Watson Dissents Upon 
Belief that Order Cannot Be Sustained by Evidence in Record 


On August 8 the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, with Commission- 
er Frank C. 
rder reducing the rural switching rates 
charged by the Tri-State Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. at its Owatonna exchange frcm 


Matson dissenting, issued an 


30 to 35 cents per station per month. 

[It is stated in the order that no formal 
application was filed in this case but that 
prior to the hearing in the matter, the pe- 
titioners communicated with the commis- 
sion concerning their desire to have placed 
in effect an emergency reduction in rates 
because of the depressed farming condi- 
tions. 

The petitioners claimed: That the exist- 
ing rates should be reduced 50 per cent be- 
cause of economic emergencies ; 
that many subscribers were unable to pay 
the existing switching and toll charges and 
that the losses incurred by the different 
rural companies, by reason of the inability 
ot the subscribers to pay, had to be paid 
by the remaining subscribers of the rural 
lines as well as the toll charges originating 
over the respective lines ; 

That because of the petitioners being re- 
quired to pay the present switching and toll 
charges, and that because of the existing 
rates under the present arrangement be- 
tween the petitioners and the Tri-State 
company are excessive and unreasonable, 
and that unless a reduction of 50 per cent 
Were made, they would sever their rela- 
tons with the Tri-State company and im- 
mediately discontinue operating their lines 
through the Owatonna exchange. 

The Tri-State company claimed that the 
existing rates are not unreasonable and 
that because of the depressed conditions, it 
had lost many subscribers in the Owatonna 
exchange, independent of the rural lines, 
and that the company would not agree to 
4 reduction in the present rates. 

. The commission then instituted its own 
investigation to determine the value of the 
Tri-State company’s properties used for 
switching purposes and the cost of the ser- 
vice. It was agreed at a conference, it is 
‘tated, that following a hearing, the rate 
reduction, if any, would be effective as of 
February 1, 1933. The Tri-State company 
Was instructed not to make any collections 
o the present rates for the current year 


until the matter had been formally deter- 
mined. 


existing 


Following an investigation, the commis- 
sion set the matter for hearing in Owa- 
tonna on March 30 and the following rural 
companies were represented: Milwaukee 
Rural Telephone Co., Straight River Rura) 
Telephone Co., Rice Lake Telephone Co., 
Crane Creek Telephone Co., South Owa- 
tenna Rural Telephone Co., Pratt Tele- 
phone Co., Town Rural Telephone Co., 
Snake River Telephone Co., Havana Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., Lemond Telephone Co. 

Twin Falls Telephone Co., Maple Creek 
Rural Telephone Co., Crown Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Turtle Creek Telephone Co., 
Merton Telephone Co., Steele Center Tele- 
phone Co., Independent Rural Telephone 
Co., North Cedar Telephone Co., Rock 
Island Telephone Co., and the Deerfield 
Rural Telephone Co. 

C. B. Randall appeared for the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. which, for the 
past 15 years, has maintained an exchange 
at Owatonna, Steele county, and has had 
a completely constructed telephone plant 
and equipment. During this time, the com- 
pany has furnished switching service to the 
petitioners through connections established 
with the petitioner’s rural telephone com- 
panies operating in Steele county. 

When switching service was first ren- 
dered by the Tri-State company the charge 
was 25 cents per subscriber each month. 
On June 20, 1919, this charge was raised 
by order of the postmaster general of the 
United States to 50 cents and the company 
required the petitioners to pay the 50-cent 
charge per month in advance—including all 
rural line subscribers and all toll charges, 
irrespective as to whether the individual 
subscribers had paid their switching and 
toll charges to the rural line company or 
net charges to the Tri-State company. 

The arrangement was apparently satis- 
factory to the petitioners as no complaint 
was raised regarding the service rendered 
at Owatonna through the Tri-State com- 
pany’s plant and equipment which was in 
useful service up to October 29, 1932. 

From the evidence, it was shown that 
between January 1, 1932, and October 29, 
1932, the Tri-State company on its own 
initiative, made extensive replacements, ad- 
ditions, changes, enlargements and recon- 
struction in its exchange plant at Owatonna 
to the gross value of approximately $216,- 
803. Upon the installation of the improve- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. If the tributary signal appears at the 

inward position the operator answers 

with the name of her office. If- the 

tributary signal appears at the CLR 

position, the operator 
“Long Distance.” 


answers with 
2. The majority of companies have dis- 
continued the practice of giving out 
nearby telephones. Whether or not you 
should do so is a question to be de- 
In the case 
cited in question No. 2, the practice of 
giving cut near-by telephones resulted 
in loss of toll revenue. 
The call person-to-person 
call. If the calling party wishes to ob- 


cided by your management. 


remains a 


we 


tain the night rate, it will be necessary 
for him to 
station call. 


place another station-to- 
The OTC operator holds the circuit. 
If the words “Class 2” are added to 
the routing directions, enter “cl 2” fol- 
lowing the name of the toll center in 
the called “place” space, or in the “toll 
center” space if the called place is not 
a toll center. 


on te 








ments, a large portion of the old plant was 
retired at an approximate value of $96,555, 
the cutover taking place on October 29. 

It was testified that following the change 
in plant and equipment, subscribers to the 
rural lines in Steele county complained that 
the service was less satisfactory than was 
the former service rendered through the 
old equipment. It was contended the 
change made it necessary to keep the rural 
lines in a higher state of operating effi- 
ciency, thereby increasing the cost of main- 
tenance. 

The petitioners protested that the change 
in equipment had not in any way improved 
their service; on the contrary had increased 
maintenance cost to the owners of the rural 
lines and that the petitioners did not ap- 
prove of the changes. They claimed the 
changes were made primarily for the pur- 
pose of serving the Owatonna subscribers 
and not the rural subscribers. 

The commission, in its investigation, 
fcund that in the two-year period frcem 
January 1, 1931, to December 31, 1932, the 
capital investment of the Tri-State com- 
pany had increased 77.57 per cent. It was 
held that the physical condition of the prop- 
erties at Owatonna were not such, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, or January 1, 1932, as to re- 
quire whole or major replacement in order 
to adequately continue furnishing service to 
the rural lines. 

Considerable testimony was given con- 
cerning valuations of the company’s prop- 
erties, growth of subscribers and popula- 
tion of Steele county in recent years and 
construction programs carried out by the 
Tri-State company. 

Considering the conditions existing in the 
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August 26, 1933. 


year 1932 with respect to economic condi- 
tions, to population and to all other essen- 
tial factors proper to be considered in the 
premises—as affecting the service rendered 
to the rural company lines—the commis- 
sion held that the investment made by the 
Tri-State company in its Owatonna ex- 
ckange and equipment was improvident and 
excessive; and at no time did the company 
confer with, or consult the preference or 
judgment of, the rural companies as to the 
type of central office equipment to be used 
ot as to any other element or item affecting 
the cost of the service to be rendered. 


The commission pointed out that the 
plant and equipment at Owatonna, insofar 
as it is devoted to the use and business oi 
the rural companies, is a part of and is 
intermingled with the company’s equipment 
as used in rendering all other classes and 
kinds of telephone service at Owatonna. 


The commission set the total reproduc- 
tion cost new of the Owatonna properties 
at approximately $16,002 and the reproduc- 
tion cost new less depreciation, $15,251. For 
accrued depreciation a fair rate to be ap- 
plied was set at 3.43 per cent. 

A corrected total of about $3,792 was 
set aside for operating expenses properly 
chargeable against the rural lines, for which 
the Tri-State company is entitled to receive 
compensation in furnishing the services it 
renders those lines. 

The total station receipts for 1932 were 
found to be approximately $5,165 which 
were paid January 1 in advance. The com- 
mission held that there should be added an 
interest charge of 5 per cent for having 
paid in advance and that the petitioners had 
not received the usual cash discount preva- 
lent throughout the state, which would 
make a total of $5,423 from station receipts 
and $1,076 for toll receipts, making the 
total receipts $6,499. 

“By reason of the existing conditions,” 
held the commission, “as determined from 
the record—involving the rural lines at 
Owatonna and by reason of the payment in 
advance of the station charges, services ren- 
dered by the rural lines, the collection and 
remittance of the toll charges, and the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by them for all of 
their subscribers upon the individual lines 
—35 cents per month for each telephone 
station on the rural lines, as compensation 
for switching services, will yield to the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. a suffi- 
cient sum to compensate it for its operating 
expenses. 

“In addition, thereto, it will yield a fair 
return on its investment on so much of its 
Plant and equipment at Owatonna as is 
used in rendering switching services to the 
rural lines.” 

The commission held that 20 per cent is 
4 reasonable amount to be allowed the rural 
lines for the responsibilities assumed by 
them and the services performed under the 
existing conditions prevailing at Owatonna 
m the rural line areas involved. 


TELEPHONY 


The rural switching charge to the peti- 
tioners was accordingly fixed at 35 cents 
per station per month, “payable in advance 
as heretofore paid and the rural lines, like- 
wise, to collect and remit the toll charges 
in pursuance of the conditions heretofore 
existing and effective as per the agreement 
between the parties at the informal con- 
ference as of February 1, 1933.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Commissioner 
Matson said: “I would like to have the 
commission issue an order in this case that 
could be sustained. I am not convinced that 
the record is sufficient to uphold the ma- 
jority order. I cannot find that there is 
sufficient evidence in the record to justify 
ordering a 5 per cent rate of return, nor 
is there anything in the record concerning 
any agreement that a reduction in rates 
would become effective February 1, 1933. 
Therefore, I dissent.” 





Directors of Companies Relieved 
of Dividend Responsibility. 
The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has relieved three directors of the Mt. 
Vernon Telephone Corp. and two directors 
of the Ohio Central Telephone Corp. at 
Wooster from responsibility in connection 
with the payment of alleged illegal divi- 
dends to preferred stockholders in the two 

companies. 

All directors of three companies had 
been cited before the commission to show 
cause why they should not be held respon- 
sible for the alleged illegal dividends. Divi- 
dend payments in the three companies had 
been ordered restored to the companies’ 
treasuries by the commission. 

Those relieved of responsibility were 
Frank L. Beam, Henry Devin and Frank 
J. Van Voorhis of the Mt. Vernon Tele- 
phone Corp.; and H. G. Battles and Frank 
J. Van Voorhis of the Ohio Central Tele- 
phone Corp. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

September 6: Hearing in Birmingham 
in commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Southern Bell. Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 6: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of a group of small Southern Califor- 
nia telephone companies. 

August 17: Order issued in the com- 
plaint of the McDonald Islands Farms, 
Ltd., and Weyl-Zuckerman & Co. against 
A. S. Cooper and the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The order requires A. S. 
Cooper to extend the Middle River ex- 
change district to include McDonald 
Island, and to file foreign exchange farmer 
line service schedule for Stockton service 
in Middle River exchange. 

GEORGIA. 

September 12: Hearing on commission’s 
own citation against all telephone compa- 
nies operating in the state to show cause 
why their rates should not be reduced. 

KANSAS. 

September 13: Hearing in Moundridge, 

McPherson county, on complaint of cer- 
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tain rural telephone lines and the Mound- 
ridge Telephone Co. against the city of 
McPherson requiring the city to remove 
all unreasonable interference at its expense. 

September 27: Hearing in Chanute, 
Neosho county, on complaint of the Cha- 
nute Rural Telephone Association against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
charging excessive rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 16: Application of the Central 
Nebraska Telephone Co., of Grant, for 
authority to discontinue the charge for in- 
stalling and reconnecting telephones for 
the remainder of the year, found reason- 
able and granted as asked. 

August 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Central Nebraska Telephone 
Co., of Grant, for authority to discontinue 
the collection of a 15-cent extra charge for 
desk sets at its Venango and Sutherland 
exchanges and to vacate and set aside order 
permitting the company to make such a 
charge at all times; it appearing that as 
the management regards the imposition of 
such a charge at all exchanges as equiva- 
lent to a raise in rates, and that such an 
increase is inopportune at this time, the 
request is found reasonable and granted. 

August 16: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Lodge Pole Telephone Ex- 
change of Lodge Pole to apply the gross 
and net rule to its switched subscribers; 
ordered that when prompt payment is made 
on or before the 10th of each month such 
charge shall be 40 cents per month; if paid 
after that date the rate shall be 50 cents. 

August 16: Application of the Western 
Telephone Corp., of Dennison, Iowa, for 
authority to discontinue the collection of 
installation and reconnecting charges for 
the remainder of the year at its Nebraska 
exchanges, found reasonable and granted. 








Telephone Lineman pulling overhead 
Guy Wire with Model A Coffing Hoist 


These hoists are easy to use 
in any position. 

Capacities: 34, 1%, 3 and 6 ton. 
Weights: 14, 25, 34, 65 Ibs. 


Prices: 28, 40, 50, 95. 


Coffing Hoist Co. 


313 E. Van Buren St. 
Danville, Ill. 
Tel. Main 491 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





B. C. Burden, transmission engineer of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., who has devised electrical 
equipment embodying a number of the 
newer developments in the handling of elec- 
trical energy known as “Electronic Magic,” 
was called to Chicago recently to stage a 
demonstration before 500 delegates to the 
Worldwide Radio Amateur convention, 
held at the Stevens Hotel. 

D. E. McGregor, of Gibbon, Neb., 
manager and principal owner of the Ne- 
braska Central Telephone Co., has the 
sympathy of many friends in the death of 
his wife who was almost instantly killed 
on August 13, in an automobile accident. 
Mr. McGregor suffered a broken left arm 
near the elbow, and their son, Duncan, 
escaped with minor hurts. 

The McGregors were on their way to 
Fremont to visit Mrs. McGregor’s mother. 
Their machine ran into a car which had 
stopped to enable the driver to change a 
tire and it was not noticed because of 
blinding lights from an oncoming car. 

Clyde Burge, commercial engineer of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Lincoln, Neb., has recovered from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever which kept him in 
bed for several weeks. 

Obituary. 

James H. Corcoran, of Rockford, IIl., 
district commercial manager of the Illinois 
3ell Telephone Co., and a former state 
legislator, died on August 9 at his home 
in Rockford, following an extended pericd 
of ill health. 

He was born in Rockford on July 5, 
1874. He studied electrical engineering and 
was graduated from Armour Institute, 
Chicago. Since young manhood, Mr. Cor- 
coran had been closely identified with the 
telephone industry in northern Illinois. In 
1892 at the time when the development of 
the service was in its younger stages, he 
entered the employ of the old Central 
Union Telephone Co., as district inspector 
at Rockford. 

Several years later, in 1902, he left the 
Central Union company to become manager 
of the Rockford Home Telephone Co. He 
remained with that company until Decem- 
ber, 1919, when the Illinois Bell company 
took it over. He then became district 
commercial manager of the Illinois Bell 
company. 

Telephone exchanges in 13 Illinois coun- 
ties, including those of Rockford, Sterling, 
Rock Falls, Rock Island, Moline, East Mo- 
line and Galena, were under his jurisdic- 
tion for a number of years. 

More than a score of years ago, Mr. Cor- 
coran was one of the few Democrats serv- 
ing at Springfield in the house of repre- 


sentatives. He was a member of the 45th 
general assembly, which convened on Jan- 
uary 9, 1907. He returned to Springtield 
in 1909 for the 46th general assembly. 

He had extensive real estate holdings in 
Rockford, but devoted the major portion 
of his time and his interest to telephone 
company work. 

He is survived by his widow, and three 
sisters. Mrs. Anna King, Mrs. Charles 
Weldon and Mrs. Mary Bubb, all of Rock- 
ford. There are no children. A brother, 
Martin Corcoran, died two months ago. 


Burton Hotchkiss Brooks, aged 58, 
assistant division manager of the New 
York Telephone Co., died at his home in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., on August 18 from a 
heart attack after an illness of four weeks. 
He was one of the early Independent engi- 
neers and was well known in Ohio where 
he engineered many plants. He had a host 
of friends who will mourn his passing. 

Mr. Brooks was born in Meriden, Conn., 
in 1875. He entered Cornell University 
in 1892, taking the electrical engineering 
course and graduating in 1897 with the 
degree of ME(EE). After leaving col- 
lege he was in the employ of the Royal 
Electric Co. of Montreal, Quebec, Can., 
for about a year. Then he was appointed 
engineer of the Reserve Constructicn Co. 
of Ohio, a company which built many 
Independent telephone plants, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

While in this position Mr. Brooks pre- 
pared plans and specifications for the build- 
ing or rebuilding of the telephone plants in 
Cleveland, Dayton and Columbus. His 
duties also called for preparing of plans 
for and building of long distance lines 
throughout Ohio and Michigan. In this 
connection, Mr. Brooks had charge nct only 
ot the engineering department but also had 
general supervision of the commercial, plant 
and traffic departments after the plants were 
placed in operation. 

He later was associated with the old 
Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohic. 
In 1907 he became chief engineer of the 
Electric Construction Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
in charge of the design and construction of 
the property of the Home Telephone Co. 
ef Detroit, Mich. 

From February, 1910, to July, 1914, he 
was chief engineer of the United States 
Telephone Co. of Ohio. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Ohio State Telephone Co. in 
July, 1914, he became its chief engineer 
with headquarters in Columbus. This was 
one of the most important and responsible 
positions in the Independent field. 

Mr. Brooks left Columbus in 1921 to be- 
come general manager for the Mountain 
Home Telephone Co. at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
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which later became the Northern New York 
Telephone Corp. He was _ vice-president 
and general manager of that company until 
it was merged with the New Yerk Tele- 
phone Co. in February, 1932. He was then 
appointed assistant division manager for the 
New York company, which position he 
occupied at the time of his death. 

In New York state, Mr. Brooks was 
active in the affairs of the Up-State Tele- 

















The Late Burton H. Brooks Was One of 
the Early Independent Engineers, Planning 
and Building a Number of Large Ex- 
changes and Long Distance Lines in Ohio. 


phone Association, serving as director from 
its crganization in 1922 for nearly 10 years. 

Mr. Brooks was president of the Platts- 
burg Y. M. C. A. and president of the 
Physicians hospital in that city. He was 
an active member cf the Plattsburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He served on its board 
of directors from 1921 to 1927 and was 
elected president in 1927. For many years 
he served as chairman of the committee on 
publicity. In 1928 he was appointed as 
chairman of the city committee on the de- 
velopment of the city beach. Under his 
direction and leadership, nearly $10,000 was 
raised by public subscription for a beach. 

He also took an active interest in the 
Little Theater movement in Plattsburg and 
had charge of the publicity for a number 
of plays. He was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a Shriner. 

Mr. Brooks is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Ethel Wrighton Brooks ; two sons, T. 
Wrighton and Donald B. Brooks; and two 
sisters, Mrs. A. Brown Miller and Miss 
Grace W. Brooks of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
one half-brother, Arthur M. Brooks of 
Meriden, Conn. 
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